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Cavalry Charge at Collezy 


On Marcu 21, 1918, Ludendorff launched what he himself called “the 
biggest task in history.”” This was St. Michael’s Day, as the Germans called it, 
in expectation of an overwhelming victory. Sixty-four divisions hurled them- 
selves upon the armies of Byng and Gough. Before this Battle of Picardy was 
ended the Germans employed no less than eighty-nine divisions in the mighty 
effort to break the western front effectively and roll up the British Army. 

The attack moved fast. British units were overrun and engulfed. On the 
second day Gough, whose army held the line south from Cambrai, had used 
up all his reserves, and French reinforcements were only just beginning to 
come up. 

By the 23d the Germans were across the Somme at Ham. Gough’s army 
was beginning to dissolve. In the southern part of its sector (Ham, Brouchy, 
Cugny ) there was only a confused mass of men, fighting in groups, in handfuls, 
struggling against the oncoming German tide. The gap was opening. The 
British and French armies were in imminent danger of being forced apart. 
French reinforcements were beginning to intervene in small numbers, but the 
Allies continued to give ground before the overwhelming German columns. 
On March 25 the Germans occupied Noyon. On this day, on which the 
supreme disaster threatened, the conference was held, in the little town of 
Doullens, between Haig and Petain, President Poincaré, Clemenceau, and Lord 
Milner, at which General Foch was charged “with codrdinating the action of 
the Allied armies on the western front.” 

A glimpse of these dreadful days is given by Commandant de Cossé Brissae, 
who was with the headquarters of one of the French cavalry divisions coming 
up with all possible speed. He writes: 

“23 March.—A singular rumor arrives in the afternoon. Pro- 


jectiles falling in Paris at the gare de l'Est have caused fatalities. 
Their source is not known. It is supposed that they are bombs from 
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aircraft which, maneuvering at a very high altitude, have succeeded 
in evading the vigilance of the aérial defenses of Paris. Public 
opinion is much stirred by the news. 

“General de La Tour tells us that these mysterious projectiles 
which fell in Paris this morning are fired by a piece of long-range 
artillery from a distance of more than 100 kilometers. This is 
astonishing. Arguments based on ballistics, the resistance of the air, 
and initial velocity, which tend to prove the impossibility of such 
a cannon, are advanced. The general does not admit their validity. 
We defer to his opinion. — 

“24 March—. . . This is a dreadful day. Through the 
uncertain reports one feels an intense inquietude. . . . The 
mysterious projectiles which continue to fall on Paris ; 
unnerve the public. We experience the repercussion of this impres- 
sion of general anxiety. 

“25 March—. . . The reports are becoming precise in a 
regrettable fashion. . . . Considerable masses of infantry and 
artillery have broken the defense system to the west of Saint-Quentin. 
: The English troops are retiring rapidly, . . . the Ger- 
mans have crossed the Crozat Canal.” * 





This is written from Saint-Just-en-Chaussée, more than 30 miles back from 
the village of Collezy, where the gallant troopers of the British cavalry have 
just been sabering the skirmishers of the advancing German masses. 

From a participant of that action comes the following concise narrative, 
which illustrates in what brave fashion the cavalry was “doing its bit” during 
those fearful days: 


ACTION OF 3D CAVALRY DIVISION AT COLLEZY 


At 8:30 a. m., 24th March, orders were received to push forward in the 
direction of Cugny in support of disorganized infantry. On reaching Villeselve 
we found the infantry line had broken. Cavalry was pushed forward and the 
line was reéstablished. We were ordered to withdraw to support the 9th French 
Division, but the infantry line again broke on the withdrawal of the cavalry. 
General Harman issued orders to return to restore the situation. The 7th and 
Canadian brigades were sent mounted around the southern side of Villeselve 
and established a line from Beaumont, which was the left of the French 
position, to the road junction one-half mile northwest of Beaulieu. The 6th 
Brigade, under Major Williams, was sent through Collezy with instructions 
to charge through the German line, then swing right handed in a northeast 
direction along their line, using the sword only. 

The detachment moved along the main road to Villeselve, taking the 
sunken track north into Collezy. On approaching Collezy it came under 
machine-gun fire from the direction of Golancourt, but got under cover of a 
big farm at the southeast exit of the village. 


* The Crozat Canal passes through Ham. 
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NEAR COLLEZY, ON Marcu 24, 1918 
A—Direction of 10th and Royal’s attack. B—Direction of 3d D. G.’s attack. 
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The detachment was formed into three troops by regiments, the 3d Dragoon 
Guards, under Lieutenant Vincent, forming the first wave; the 10th Hussars, 
under Major Williams, the second wave, and the Royals, under Captain Turner, 
the third. The attack was carried out in infantry attack formation, the first 
two waves in line extended, the third in sections, but covering the flanks of the 
two leading waves. 

The 3d Dragoon Guards moved in the direction of Copse B, encountering 
some German infantry, who were either killed or captured. Some of the 
enemy ran into the copse, where they were followed on foot and many shot in 
the back at point-blank range as they ran away. ‘Twelve prisoners were 
handed over to the infantry by the 3d Dragoon Guards. 

Major Williams led the 10th Hussars and Royals on the west side of Copse 
A, where the greater part of the hostile infantry were posted. All three regi- 
ments were under machine-gun fire for about 1,000 yards (the last 200 yards 
was over plow), but when within 200 yards of the enemy, the latter, hearing 
our men cheering, surrendered freely. The 10th Hussars rode straight through 
the enemy. The Royals followed and mopped up small parties who had run 
together after the 10th had passed through them. 

After the mélée, “Rally” was sounded, prisoners collected, wounded picked 
up, and the squadron returned to the main Berlancourt-Guiscard-Villeselve 
Road. Ninety-four prisoners were brought in by 10th Hussars and Royals, 
making a total of 106 in all. One machine-gun was brought back intact and 
two others put out of action. 

Besides the 106 prisoners taken, between 70 and 100 of the enemy were 
sabred. The losses of the detachment were 73 out of 150, but the maneuver 
gave the infantry renewed confidence, and they pushed forward to a line 
running from the outskirts of Golancourt almost to Eaucourt, including Hill 
81. The reéstablishment enabled the remnant of two battalions which had 
been fighting near Cugny to retire on Villeselve, at which point they were 
reassembled and sent back into the line. 

French troops came up and the mounted detachment of the 3d Cavalry 
Division withdrew to a support line across the main road, three-quarters of a 
mile southwest of Villeselve. Orders were then received that, the French 
having decided to take up a new line near Guiscard, the cavalry was to cover 
the retirement of the infantry to that point and then withdraw to Muirancourt. 
This was done successfully. 


This charge at Collezy, with its successful outcome, is a striking illustration 
of the use of cavalry in support of broken and demoralized infantry. Cavalry 
has many times been thrown into a fight to restore the fortunes of the day, 
but in the majority of such instances in modern warfare has fought dismounted. 
Terrain and other circumstances may, of course, make such form of action 
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advisable; but may not the very fact that the troops in need of support are 
themselves dismounted ofttimes influence the decision of the cavalry com- 
mander? It is only a bold and thoroughly trained commander who is ready 
to seize the opportunity offered, as in this instance, of restoring, by a mounted 
charge, in a few minutes of time, a perilous situation. So this action at Collezy 
is significant. 

As to the heavy proportion of losses, cavalry must be ready to sacrifice to 
obtain the great results which its boldest actions may realize. In this con- 
nection, the ‘losses sustained by the cavalry in the last year of the American 
Civil War should be borne in mind. General Sheridan reported: “In all the 
operations the percentage of cavalry casualties was as great as that of infantry, 
and the question which had existed, ‘Who ever saw a dead cavalryman?’ was 
set at rest.” 











Tne CAVALRY arm retains all its importance as an army screening and 
reconnoitering agency, necessitating army cavalry divisions, which include 
horse artillery and machine-guns. Mobility is essential. Cavalry duties with 
an army corps or division consist of local screening and protection, unless these 
units are acting alone. Assignment of cavalry to army corps and divisions is 
made as needed and seldom exceeds a brigade. The present organization allots 
two cavalry divisions, of about 7,000 men each, to an army.—Principles Under- 
lying the Organization of Combat Units—The General Service Schools—1921. 
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The Second Cavalry in the Meuse-Argonne 


BY 


Captain ERNEST N. HARMON, Cavalry 


Tue two pays following the St. Mihiel drive were spent at Menil-la-Tour, 
where the squadron underwent a general policing of both horses and men. 
On September 17 orders were received to march to the vicinity of Les Islettes 
en Argonne. The march was scheduled to begin daily at 9 p. m. and to con- 
tinue until 5 a.m. Special precautions were to be taken to avoid hostile aérial 
observation. The march covered a distance of 125 kilometers and was to be 
completed in five nights. The squadron arrived at Rarecourt en Argonne 
on the 22d and went into camp within the woods near by. Troop B, which 
had been detached from the squadron during the St. Mihiel attack joined 
on the march. The weather was rainy and cold -during the march, which 
made conditions very unpleasant for the men, as ro fires could be built dur- 
ing the day, nor could the men leave the woods to dry their clothes when the 
sun came out. : 

The strength of the squadron on September :26, on entering the Argonne 
attack, was equal to the effective number of our horses, as all men not 
mounted on horses that could at least keep up with the column were sent to 
the headquarters of the regiment. Probably a quarter of our horses would 
have been placed on sick report in peace time under garrison conditions, but 
we were anxious to enter the attack with as many men as possible. 

The squadron, consisting of 12 officers and 302 enlisted men, saddled at 
2 a. m. September 26, and moved toward Clermont en Argonne. The sky 
was frequently illuminated by the flashes of our artillery bombardment. The 
noise grew deafening as we approached nearer. The whole aspect of the 
heavens was like that of a great electrical storm. Now it was pitch black- 
ness; in an instant it became so light that one could see the tense faces of the 
troopers and the nervous attitude of our horses. 

We were ordered to arrive at Aubreville at 6 a. m. and to follow the 
reserve infantry brigade of the 35th Division at 1,000 meters until we crossed 
the front line trenches and reached Cote 290. We were to remain under 
cover at the latter place until further orders. As the head of our column 
entered Aubreville, it came under artillery fire, directed at our batteries located 
on the edge of the town. Two men of Troop B were wounded. The squadron 
passed through the town and marched diagonally across “No-Man’s-Land” 
toward Cote 290, situated two kilometers northeast from Neuvilly. The pas- 
sage by the horses through the trenches and wire was very slow and difficult. 
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We jumped the horses over narrow trenches and by the use of our helmets 
prepared the broader ones so the horses could go down in and come up on 
the other side. Passageways had to be cut through the belts of wire. Fortu- 
nately, the enemy’s artillery was moving to the rear at this time, and with 
the exception of an occasional shell we crossed without trouble from the 
enemy. ‘The enemy harassed our position at Cote 290 all during the night, 
but we sustained no serious casualties. 

At 4:30 a. m. September 27, the squadron moved forward to Cheppy. We 
wormed our way through entanglements and trenches and now began to see 
the effects of the attack. Dead were lying about in groups, and at a cross- 
roads a few hundred yards south of Cheppy were the mangled bodies of eight 
Americans, a corporal and his squad, killed by a single shell hitting the cross- 
road. The sight was a silent lesson to our men of the danger of standing on 
cross-roads, where the enemy knew the range to every inch of the ground. 

As we entered Cheppy, the enemy began to shell the town, and the squad- 
ron took cover on a reverse slope south of the town. On the evening of the 
27th patrols of an officer and eight men were sent from each troop to the 
front lines. Two patrols took the right flank and two the left flank of the 
division. The patrols were to meet at the center of the division front line. 
Their mission was to ascertain the accurate location of the units of the front 
line and to name the units as they found them, for during the attack many 
units had become mixed together in line. 

The patrols approached to points within 200 yards, in most cases, of the 
line under the cover of darkness and proceeded. the rest of the way on foot. 
Considerable gas and H. E. was sent over by the enemy, which made the 
mission of the patrols difficult. For the next three nights these liaison offi- 
cers’ patrols were sent out, while there was continual daylight patrolling. Due 
to the technical information required, officers’ patrols were necessary and the 
amount of patrolling called for, both day and night, was very fatiguing to the 
ofticers. Cavalry troops in the field should have at least five officers with each 
troop, as the reconnaissance work expected of cavalry and the technical infor- 
mation required necessitate patrols led by officers. Our squadron furnished 
practically all of the combat liaison for the 35th Division; for, in addition to 
the liaison patrols, after the second day of attack we furnished strong combat 
patrols on each flank of the division, as well as on the flanks of the two attack- 
ing columns in the center. 

The squadron established its headquarters in a ravine just north of the 
Cheppy-Montfaucon road. Partial cover for the horses was found under the 
apple trees in the ravine, and some filthy German dugouts afforded cover for 
the men. Our patrols had many interesting experiences. Scarcely a patrol 
returned without some casualty from shell fire. The patrols were required 
to go out at all times, and the German artillery sniped at them with their 
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77’s. However, our men scorned the danger and rode about on their missions 
boldly, and even the doughboys hugging the ground admitted that our men 
were either ignorant of their danger or had lots of nerve. 
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Cavalry that keeps moving fast from place to place can proceed with its 
missions without serious danger from artillery fire. It is only when cavalry- 
men move slowly and with too much caution that they are in great danger 
from anything. The only severe casualties we had in any one unit was when 
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that unit, either from orders or through an error of its leader, was caught 
tied down to the ground in one locality. 

On September 29 we received a general order for an attack all along the 
line. Our mission in this attack, which was to begin at 5:30 a. m., was to 
cover the flanks of the division and prevent small bodies of the enemy from 
getting through between the flanks of our division and the divisions on our 
right and left; also to keep liaison with those divisions. To accomplish this 
mission, a troop was assigned to cover each flank of the division, with the re- 
maining two troops as a reserve in rear of the line. 

The attack was to start from Baulny Ridge, and our troops were to be in 
position near Charpentry at 4:30 a.m. The ground was traversed with belts 
of barbed wire, some high and other nearly invisible, being about ten inches 
high. The ground was rolling, a series of parallel ridges, and to move for- 
ward we must go over the tops and down the valleys. The artillery of the 
enemy had perfect observation and at times seemed to blow the tops of the 
ridges off the map. The narrow valley between Charpentry and Cheppy had 
been heavily shelled with gas all night preceding the attack. The concen- 
tration of the gas was not suflicient at 4:30 a. m. to affect the horses, but was 
heavy enough to require the wearing of the gas masks by the men. Just 
below Baulny many of our horses got into the low wire in the darkness and 
several were badly cut up. 

A few incidents of this day’s fighting will give the reader an idea of the 
character of the fighting and of the practically impossible conditions that we, 
as cavalry, were required to work under. The attack began at 5:30 a. m. 
Troop B covered the right, Troop F the left, Troop H the center, and Troop 
D was held as reserve near Charpentry. 

Troop D was discovered at daylight by the enemy airplanes. No cover 
was available. All the surrounding terrain was taken up by the divisional 
artillery and infantry reserves. Enemy artillery immediately opened fire on 
the troop. The troop opened in a checker-board formation, but finally with- 
drew down the valley toward Cheppy, as its presence merely drew the enemy’s 
artillery fire on our infantry reserves in the vicinity, and it could accomplish 
nothing where it was located. 

Troop F moved out at 5:30 a. m. in line of section columns with 75 yard 
intervals. It passed over a ridge and descended into the Aire River valley. At 
once the German artillery, from a ridge of hills about 3,000 meters to the 
west, opened fire on the troop. There was no cover available; the German 
observation balloons were plainly visible down the valley, and the troop was 
within effective artillery range. To proceed down the valley was sure annihila- 
tion; to return back over the ridge was nearly as bad. The only course open 
was to cross the river toward the hostile batteries and get on the reverse slope 
of the high ground rising from the river bottom. 
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The enemy were bracketing in range. The river was narrow, deep and 
with almost perpendicular banks. There was a narrow bridge about 200 
yards downstream and the troop was ordered to cross at a gallop. Although 
the Germans shifted their fire on the bridge at once, yet so swift was the 
movement of the troop that all crossed with the loss of only one man and 
three horses hit. The troopers dismounted and led their horses up the sides of 
the steep slope bordering the river. An enemy observation balloon kept their 
artillery informed of our movement and a barrage was laid in front of our 
position. However, the slope afforded perfect protection, under cover of which 
the troop was defiladed from the enemy’s shell-fire. 

Realizing that a troop was too large a force to maneuver under the condi- 
tions, and that the two American divisions on either bank of the river were 
being fought to a standstill, the commander directed that the troop be taken 
back to the squadron commander as soon as the barrage lifted, while with 20 
men he moved north, under the protection of the slope, in a reconnaissance 
toward Apremont. The patrol rode to within 500 yards of Apremont, when 
it was fired on by a machine-gun in the town. The tewn was in possession 
of the enemy, although at that moment the 28th Division was attacking it 
from the plateau above the river bottom. Three prisoners were captured by 
the patrol at this time. Messages were sent back, giving the progress of the 
28th Division and the information that the river bottom was clear of the 
enemy. 

One could look across the river valley onto the plateau on the farther side 
and could see the attacking line of the 35th Division going into battle. It 
was an inspiring sight. The men were running forward in successive waves 
about 500 yards apart. A line of small tanks, with wide intervals, were on 
line with the attacking wave. The German artillery were pounding the plat- 
eau, and the air was filled with the smoke of the bursting H. E. and dust. 
Now a tank would be hit; now a shell seemed to swallow a line of doughboys, 
and all the while one could hear the incessant “tack-tack” of machine-guns. 
Just above where our patrol was covered the 28th Division were advancing 
on Apremont. By raising one’s head above the bank one could see down the 
attacking line as it moved forward. The German batteries were pounding 
unmercifully the plain over which they were advancing. 

Across the river, under the steep hill upon which rested the town of Baulny 
Troop H could be seen, dismounted, hugging the reverse slope for cover. 
There was nothing they could do. The main attack was only a few hundred 
yards in front of them, and their presence in the open simply drew more 
artillery fire on our infantry. Surely cavalry was out of place in a battle 
where the line moves forward only a kilometer in a whole day, while the 
enemy has the high ground and his aérial observation is perfect. The patrol 
moved south from Apremont and joined the squadron at Charpentry, being 
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again the target of artillery, by the fire of which three men were badly 
wounded. Only by rapid gaits and maneuvering were our cavalry patrols 
able to live at all under the fire they went through. 

On the right flank Troop B kept liaison with the 91st Division. This 
troop also got caught under a barrage and was saved serious casualties by a 
quick movement under cover. Several messages were sent in of importance. 
Among them was the accurate location of a German battery that had been 
inflicting losses on the right flank of the 35th Division. On one occasion a 
strong combat patrol succeeded in outflanking a machine-gun nest that was 
holding up the extreme right of the line. It drove the enemy out by dis- 
mounted rifle fire, having reached the flanking position mounted. 

At nightfall the troops returned to Cheppy. Many important messages 
were delivered and practically all the liaison to the flanks was performed by 
the cavalry patrols. Many of our horses were hit and in cases the escapes of 
the troopers were miraculous. In fact, the men felt safer mounted than 
when on the ground and their experiences seemed to justify this idea. Our 
morale was not of the best. Our infantry reserves received many casualties 
from shell fire directed at our patrols and we were not a welcome addition 
to their attack on this account. In the evening four officers’ patrols were sent 
out, as usual. Our horses showed signs of the lack of forage and of the hard 
work. The ration at this time was one-half of the regular allowance of oats 
and one-third that of hay. 

The attack was renewed the next day, the squadron having the same mis- 
sion as on the previous day. Troop D was detached from the squadron about 
noon this day and was sent to the 5th Corps, to act as advance military police 
and traffic control in the vicinity of Montfaucon. 

Before leaving the sector the captain of Troop D led a patrol to the center 
of the 35th Division line and returned with information of our artillery fire 
and the lack of liaison between units. He found a portion of the line in 
which men of four regiments were mixed together, with no officer in com- 
mand. The captain took charge until an officer from brigade headquarters 
was sent to relieve him. The main body of the squadron was kept under 
cover this day, having learned that patrols were of more value at this stage 
of the fighting. A patrol from Troop F, led by a lieutenant, was badly shot 
up in Apremont, nearly every man, including the officer, being hit. Prac- 
tically the entire liaison to the flanks and within the division combat line was 
furnished by our patrols this day. The squadron retired to a position near 
Charpentry about 3 p. m. 

That evening the 35th Division fell back and dug in on Baulny Ridge. 
Due to severe losses during the day’s attack, especially in officers, the line had 
become confused. Several of the officers of the squadron assisted the division 
staff officers in restoring cohesion in the line. The 1st Division relieved the 
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35th Division late that evening. The squadron was attached to the 1st 
Division and was ordered to remain at Cheppy, ready to move at a half 
hour’s notice. The Ist Division had excellent organization and no liaison 
was required of us at first. The division headquarters stated that they had 
hopes of breaking the line, and in such an event wanted us to be in readiness 
to go through and keep contact, as we had done at St. Mihiel. 

The weather was cold and rainy; the service had been nerve-racking, 
under the constant shell fire and night patrolling. For a few days after the 
1st Division took over we had a lull in our activities. Our wagons came up 
from the rear with needed supplies, and the horses were given especial atten- 
tion as to shoeing, ete. Horses that were wounded or run down were evacu- 
ated at this time. There was no opportunity for grazing. The saddling up 
and moving out in the darkness caused many saddle sores, on account of poor 
adjustment of equipment and the emaciated condition of the horses. As the 
horses were evacuated the troopers were sent back to regimental headquarters, 
20 kilometers in rear. No replacements for horses could be had and our 
strength was diminishing from lack of mounts. 

On October 4 we received orders to send mounted detachments to estab- 
lish liaison between the P. C.’s of the 1st and 32d Divisions. Small patrols 
were ordered to report to the commanders of the infantry brigades for use in 
establishing liaison between brigades and advanced elements on the flanks. 
It was evident that the division commander realized the impossibility of using 
cavalry at this stage and found use for us as mounted messengers only in 
small numbers. 

From October 4th to the 9th the squadron remained at Cheppy, sending 
out the required patrols and detachments. These patrols were led by officers. 
The men and horses were changed frequently, thus giving every one a rest. 
The patrols at the brigade P. C.’s were constantly under fire as they carried 
messages to the regiments on line and to the rear. The fact that we were used 
in this duty shows that, with all our methods of liaison, the mounted mes- 
senger is still the reliable means of communication when you have men that 
are not afraid to ride through the fire. Our men upheld the traditions of the 
cavalry in this respect. On October 9 the division continued the attack. The 
duty of our squadron was as follows: “The C. O. Cavalry Squadron will send 
suitable mounted patrols, each commanded by an officer, to report to the 
C. O.’s of the infantry brigades for liaison work to the front rear and 
laterally.” 

On the 10th of October the squadron moved out of Cheppy and advanced 
to Montrebeau Woods, just in rear of Exermont. From the latter position, 
in addition to the officers’ patrols already engaged since the 4th, three addi- 
tional strong patrols, each led by a captain, were sent out. The patrol from 
Troop B maintained liaison with the 28th Division, on our left, during the 
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day. The captain of Troop H led a mixed patrol of 50 men from B and H 
troops, and reported to the P. C. of the 2d Infantry Brigade. The brigade 
commander said that there was little he could use cavalry for at this time. 

The patrol was finally ordered to select a position of cover for its horses 
near the Cote de Chatillon, and to proceed dismounted, and to hold a posi- 
tion in advance of our infantry line, sending patrols to reconnoiter and keep 
contact with the enemy during the night. It was expected that the enemy 
might fall back during the night, leaving only a small force on the front 
line to cover the withdrawal. If this was done, it was very logical for cavalry 
patrols to keep contact with any such movement, since airplanes could not 
detect a night movement. Such movements by the enemy were made during 
the Argonne attack at different times, but on this particular occasion the 
enemy did not retire, but instead reinforced this part of his front line. 

During the night a patrol of four men, led by a lieutenant, reconnoitered 
the vicinity of Sommerance. The patrol was fired on and lost one man, cap- 
tured. This man broke away later and got back to our infantry lines, giving 
information of the enemy in that locality. The Germans shelled all areas 
just in rear of the front lines all during the night. The main patrol, led by 
the captain of Troop H, escaped annihilation by a miracle. Their position 
was suddenly concentrated on by H. E. shell and gas, with the result that 
practically two-thirds of the horses were either killed, wounded, or gassed, and 
there were also many casualties among the men. The position occupied was 
on the actual front line held by the infantry. During the entire barrage, 
with no cover available, the cavalrymen not being equipped with intrenching 
tools, the traditional discipline and courage of the regulars came to its own, 
as the outfit stuck to its mission without a murmur. The next day the cap- 
tain left an officer and eight men with the brigade P. C. and returned with 
the remainder of the patrol to Montrebeau Woods. 

On the evening of the 10th the captain of Troop F reported to the P. C. of 
the 1st Infantry Brigade with a patrol of 20 men. He received orders to take 
the patrol and reconnoiter the condition of our front line between Fleyville 
and Sommerance. One battalion of the 28th Division had swung across the 
Aire River and covered a part of our division sector, and it was reported that 
there existed a gap in echelon between this battalion and the left flank of the 
Ist Brigade. The captain was directed that in case such a gap existed he was 
to fill the gap and hold the line until morning, using such additional forces 
from the cavalry squadron as he might find necessary. 

The patrol arrived at Fleyville at dusk. The enemy were shelling the 
town with gas. Fleyville was held by our infantry support line. Not caring 
to expose his patrol to the machine-gun fire and shelling coming from the 
ridge north of the town, the captain placed the patrol in an apple orchard near 
Fleyville and, with one N. C. O. and three men, proceeded dismounted to 
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reconnoiter the line. Our lines were found to be intact. Liaison had just 
been secured by the left battalion of the 16th Infantry. The patrol entered 
Sommerance, held by the enemy, and were driven out without loss. The 
captain passed down the infantry line and reported to the battalion com- 
mander information obtained; then, gathering up the patrol at Fleyville, 
reported back to the brigade commander at 2 a. m. During the entire eve- 
ning the enemy laid down a severe, harassing fire all along the line. 

The 42d Division relieved the First on the 11th, and all during this day 
and the following night Montrebeau Woods, where we were bivouacked, re- 
ceived harassing fire. The squadron moved about continually within the 
woods to escape casualties. The usual patrols were sent to the 42d Division 
P. C.’s. The 42d Division had hopes like the First, that the line would break, 
and retained us for a possible use in such an event. At this time we had less 
than 150 horses in the squadron. On the evening of October 16-17 the squad- 
ron was relieved, and it marched twenty kilometers to the rear, to Camp Mal- 
lory, near Rarecourt. After a brief rest of two days the squadron was divided, 
Troop F going to Avocourt to perform military police duty for the 5th Corps, 
Troop H and Troop B to military police duty with the 1st Corps, in the 
vicinity of St. Menehould and Fleury. 

On November Ist a lieutenant and fifteen men from Troop F reported to 
the P. C. of the 1st Division at Beaumont. This patrol did excellent work in 
keeping contact with the German retreat from the 1st to the 11th of Novem- 
ber. The patrol reached Sedan ahead of any allied troops and were on the go 
day and night. When the attack was over, on the 11th, ten of the fifteen men 
in the patrol had to walk back, as their horses were completely done for. 
They returned with seven horses, the remainder having been casualties, 
mainly from exhaustion, but in a good cause. 

Here was a wonderful opportunity for cavalry. The corps commander 
told the lieutenant he wished he had a division of cavalry to send through 
on the morning of the 1st of November. It would have been a great oppor- 
tunity for our squadron, a greater chance than at St. Mihiel; but when the 
chance came it found us with the squadron separated and only a few horses 
left. We sent all we had, however, were in at the finish, and spared neither 
men nor horses to give what the cavalry is supposed to give when called upon. 
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The First Regiment of Cavalry, 
United States Army 


(Continued from the October Number) 
1865-1895 


INDIAN CAMPAIGNS 


UPoN THE TERMINATION of the War of the Rebellion, the First Cavalry was 
ordered to Louisiana, arriving at New Orleans May 31 and remaining in that 
city or its immediate vicinity until December 29, when it embarked for Cali- 
fornia via the Isthmus of Panama. It took post at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco January 22, Companies A, G, and K going February 5 to Drum Bar- 
racks, where Companies C, D, and E followed them February 17, Company 
L going to Sacramento. In June of the same year regimental headquarters 
went to Fort Vancouver, W. T., and the several companies had been distributed 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, California, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona, no two being at the same station. 

Owing to the vast extent of country guarded by the regiment, its service 
for many years following was very arduous. Scouting for Indians and escort 
duty of various kinds were incessant. Hardly a regimental return fails to 
record some expedition or report some Indian fight. 


1866 


Headwaters Malheur River, Ore., July 18-20-22, Company I; eleven In- 
dians killed and many wounded; loss, one man killed. Near Camp Watson, 
Ore., September 2, Company I; one Indian killed and many women, children, 
and animals captured. Expedition from Owhyee River in September, Com- 
pany M; many Indians killed; loss, one wounded. Expedition from Fort 
Bidwell, Calif., October 22-29, Company A; fourteen Indians killed, three 
women, four children, and entire camp captured; loss, one wounded. Expe- 
dition from Fort McDowell, A. T., September 22-October 3, Company E and 
detachment of C; fifteen Indians killed and ten captured. Scout from Camp 
Watson, Ore., October 8-24, Company I; three warriors killed and eight, with 
all the women, children, stock and provisions, captured. Sierra Anchos, No- 
vember 17, Company E; six warriors killed and five captured. Scout from 
Camp Watson, Ore., November 16-24, lieutenant and 10 men of Company I; 
three Indians killed. Crook’s expedition against Owhyee River Indians, battle 
of December 26, Company F; thirty warriors killed; loss of company, one 
killed and one wounded. Scout from Camp Wallen, A. T., December 9-15, 
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part of Company G; three Apaches killed. Scout from Camp Watson, Ore., 
December 1-7, twenty men of Company I; fourteen Indians killed and five, 


with 28 head of stock, captured. 
1867 


Scout from Fort McDowell, January 7-9, and again January 27-31, Com- 
pany E. Forks of Malheur River, Ore., January 9, Company F; thirty In- 
dians and 43 head of stock captured. Stein’s Mountain, I. T., January 29, 
Company M;; band of 90 warriors attacked; 60 killed and 27 captured. Escort 
consisting of one officer and 21 men of Company E attacked by Indians in 
Arizona, February 23; loss, one man wounded. Scout from Camp Independ- 
ence, Calif., March 7-13, twelve men of Company D; twelve warriors killed 
or wounded. Dunder and Blitzen Creek, Ore., horses and pack-mules of Com- 
pany H stampeded by Indians; the company was put afoot. Scout from Camp 
Watson, Ore., in May, eleven men of Company I; one Indian killed and 
three captured. Scout from Camp Wallen, A. T., June 9-24, Company G; 
three Indians killed. Malheur River, Ore., July 7 and 19, Company I; four 
warriors killed and 22 captured. Silver River, Ore., September 6 and 16, 
Company A; twenty-four Indians killed and 19 captured; loss, two men 
wounded. Crook’s expedition against hostiles of Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia, August 23-October 5, Companies I’, H, and M; Company H in fight 
at “Infernal Caverns,’ near Pitt River, September 26 to 28; Indians com- 
pletely routed; loss, Lieutenant Madigan and four men killed and four men 
wounded. Scout from Camp Wallen, A. T., in December, Company G; one 
Indian killed and four captured. 

1868 

Dunder and Blitzen Creek, Ore., March 14, Company H; band of Indians 
exterminated; Lieutenant Parnell and one man wounded. Malheur River, 
Ore., April 5, Company F; thirty-two Indians killed and two captured. Skir- 
mish with Indians in Arizona, May 1; one man of Company C wounded. 
Scout from Camp Lyon, I. T., May 26-31, eight men of Company M;; thirty- 
four Indians killed. Scout from Camp Harney, Ore.; fight on May 31, in 
which five Indians were killed and the remainder surrendered; loss, one man 
wounded. Near Camp Reno, A. T., June 16, four men of Company E killed 
while escorting mail. Morgan’s Ranch, A. T., July 21, one man of Company 
K killed. Scout from Fort Reno, A. T., in July, Company E; one Indian 
killed ; loss, one man wounded. 

1869 

Scout from Camp Lowell, January 13, Company G; one Indian killed and 
one wounded. Expedition against Arivaypa Apaches, February 2; detach- 
ments of Companies G and K;; eight Indians killed and eight captured. Expe- 
dition against Apaches in March, Company G; three Indian camps of 105 huts 
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destroyed. Fight at Mount Turnbull, A. T., April 29, Companies G and K; 
twenty-eight Indians killed and eight captured. Fight with Indians in Ari- 
zona, May 11; seven men of Company G; one man wounded. Scout from 
Camp Grant, May 22, Company K; four Indians killed. Fights on Rio Pinto, 
June 2 and 4, Company E; twenty-two Indians killed and four captured. 
Scout from Camp Bowie, June 30, Company G; four Indians captured. Ex- 
pedition to White Mountains of Arizona, July and August; Company L and 
detachment of K; fifteen Indians killed and eight captured. Pursuit of ma- 
rauders of Cochise’s band, October 8, Company G; twelve Indians killed and 
stolen stock recovered. Fight with Cochise’s band, October 31, Companies C, 
G, and L; two Indians killed. Scout from Camp McDowell, A. T., December 
9-11; twenty men of Company E; entire band of eleven Mojave Apaches killed. 


1870-1872 

Skirmish with Cochise’s band, January 27, 1870, Company G; thirteen 
Indians killed and two captured. Attack on rancheria in Tonto Valley, A. T., 
May 25, Company E; twenty-one Indians killed and-twelve captured. Scout 
from Camp Grant, June 1-9, Company K; thirty-seven Indians killed. Skir- 
mish in the Penal Mountains, A. T., August 1, 25 men of Company K; six 
Indians killed; loss, one man killed. Penal Mountains, October 29, Company 
C; four Indians killed; loss, two men wounded. 

Penal Mountains, January 1, 1871, Company G; nine Indians killed. 
Scout from Camp Apache, A. T., February 16-27, Companies L and M; ranch- 
eria of San Carlos, Apaches attacked, capturing horses and destroying food 
and camp equipage. Scout from Fort Whipple, A. T., September 30, Com- 
pany A; seventeen warriors killed. 

Fight at Bad Rock Mountains, December 11, 1872, detachments from Com- 
panies L and M; fourteen Indians killed and many wounded. Attack on 
Apache rancheria, December 13, 1872, detachments of Companies L and M; 
eleven Indians killed and six captured. Scouts from Camp Verde, A. T., De- 
cember 23, 1872, January 4, 1873, February 1-16 and 18, 1873, March 7, 
1873, Company I; eight Indians killed, three squaws and two children cap- 
tured. Engagement with Apaches, May 6, 1873, Company A; four Indians 
killed. 

Regimental headquarters were transferred from Fort Vancouver to Camp 
Warner, Ore., in May, 1870, and thence to Benecia Barracks, in October of the 
same year. Just two months later, December 15, 1870, Colonel Blake was re- 
tired from active service on his own application, and Colonel A. C. Gillem, of 
the 11th Infantry, was transferred to the First Cavalry in his stead. 


THE MODOC WAR—1872-3. 


Company B left Fort Klamath, Ore., November 28, 1872, for the purpose 
of arresting “Captain Jack” and the leaders of his band of Modoes, and at 
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daylight on the 29th surprised the Indians in their camp near Lost River, 
Ore. The Indians refused to surrender and an engagement followed, in which 
eight Indians were killed and many wounded, and the camp, squaws, and 
property were captured. The company lost two men killed and six wounded, 
two of them mortally. The company then went into camp at Crowley’s Ranch, 
on Lost River, opposite the Indian camp. 

Company G, from Fort Bidwell, took station December 13 at Land’s 
Ranch, Tule Lake, near the Indian stronghold. Lieutenant-Colonel Wheaton, 
21st Infantry, was placed in command of the assembled forces, which included 
a number of volunteers. The Indians attacked the camp at Land’s Ranch 
December 21 and were repulsed. Company G incurred a loss of two men 
killed in this attack. Company B now joined Company G and the two com- 
panies marched against the Indians, January 16, 1873, in conjunction with 
Wheaton’s column, which included Company F, a detachment of Company 
H, three companies of the 21st Infantry, and the volunteers. The regular 
troops, all told, numbered about 125 men. The volunteers were of little 
account. 

Companies B and G, under the command of Captain Reuben IF’. Bernard, 
moved to the attack of the Modoc stronghold in the most inaccessible part of 
the formidable Lava Beds, and in the fog advanced too close before they dis- 
covered their position. In order not to precipitate an engagement before 
Wheaton’s column, coming from another direction, could get up, Captain 
Bernard withdrew his forces, and in so doing drew upon his little command 
a violent attack of the savages. The companies repulsed the attack with a loss 
of three wounded. 

An attack was made by both divisions of the command the following day, 
the fight raging fiercely in the Lava Beds, where the Indians fell back from 
rock to rock, themselves invisible. After nightfall, as the two fractions of the 
command failed to join, the troops fell back. In this fight the regiment lost 
two men killed and two officers, Captain Perry and Lieutenant Kyle, and eight 
men wounded, one mortally. | 

Company K, from Fort Halleck, Nev., joined the battalion February 18. 
The regiment was now represented in this campaign by Companies B, F, G, H, 
and K, all under Captain Biddle, who was soon succeeded by Captain Bernard. 
Colonel Gillem, Ist Cavalry, assumed command of the expedition. The news 
of the disaster in the Lava Beds, in which the troops had lost 43 officers and 
men, spread terror throughout the country. Brigadier General E. R. S. Canby 
was sent to the seat of hostilities and an armistice was concluded, while Gov- 
ernment commissioners endeavored to bring the Indians to a more peaceable 
frame of mind, without result. The wily savages disarmed the suspicions of 
the white leaders and in a conference held between the Indian stronghold and 
the military camp they managed to take the negotiators by surprise and foully 
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attacked them, killing General Canby and Doctor Thomas. The troops came 
to the rescue at once and drove the Indians back into their stronghold, which 
they were restrained with great difficulty by their officers from assaulting with- 
out further delay. This treachery of the Indians transpired April 11, 1873. 

During the night of April 14 the companies of the 1st Cavalry moved with 
the rest of the command to invest the Modoc stronghold, and in the “Second 
Battle of the Lava Beds,” April 15, 16, and 17, drove the Indians out of their 
position and into the rocks and mountains. The regiment lost two men killed 
and two wounded. 

April 26, Captain Evan Thomas, 4th Artillery, was sent with a recon- 
noitering party to locate the defeated Indians. This detachment was sur- 
prised and, becoming panic-stricken, was cut to pieces. Major John Green, 
1st Cavalry, took all the available men of his camp, including Companies B, 
F, and G, and went to the scene of the massacre and brought off a number 
of dead and wounded. 

Companies B and G were part of a detachment which was attacked by the 
Indians, May 10, at Sorass Lake, Calif. The attack was in the nature of a 
surprise, at daybreak. Apparently the command had failed to take proper 
measures for security. A volley was suddenly fired into the camp from a 
near-by rocky ridge, which caused much confusion. Men rolled over behind 
saddles and bundles of blankets, fastening belts and pulling on boots under 
a hail of bullets and gravel scattered by the bullets. The officers, some little 
distance in the rear, having to put on boots and coats, could not immediately 
join the men and assume command. There was danger of a panic. But this 
was happily averted by the action of Sergeant Thomas Kelly, of Company G, 
who sprang up and called to the men to charge. The troopers responded with 
avim. Fifty men joined in the charge, which swept the savages off the ridge. 
The loss to the troops was five men killed and twelve wounded. The troops 
took up the pursuit and chased the Indians for some distance through the 
lava beds. 

On May 17, Companies B, G, and K, with a battery of the 4th Artillery, 
serving as cavalry, all under Major Green, came upon a band of Modocs, which 
they drove five miles. The troops continued to follow the trail, and on May 22 
70 Indians—men, women, and children—surrendered. ‘Boston Charlie’ was 
captured May 29, and on the 31st “Sconchin,” “Scarfaced Charlie,” and 27 
other Indians surrendered. Companies F and H were sent from Applegate’s 
Ranch May 31 to follow up those of the Modocs who had eluded Green’s 
command, and found them June Ist, when the whole party surrendered. 
With the capture of “Captain Jack,’”’ the Modoc War ended, and by the end 
of June the companies which had been engaged in it returned to their proper 
stations. 

The companies left in Arizona were moved north, and by the end of Oc- 
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tober, 1873, headquarters with Companies A and D were at Benecia Barracks; 
B at Fort Klamath; C at Camp McDermitt, Nev.; E at Fort Lapwai, I. T.; F, 
L, and M at Fort Walla Walla, W. T.; G, at Camp Bidwell, Calif.; H and K 
at Camp Harney, Ore., and I at Camp Halleck, Nev. 

Colonel Gillem died at his residence, in Nashville, Tenn., December 2, 
1875, and was succeeded .by Colonel Cuvier Grover, promoted from the 3d 
pint aih 
Cavett. NEZ PERCE CAMPAIGN, 1877 

On June 15, 1877, Companies F and H, under Captain Perry, were ordered 
to proceed to Camas Prairie to the assistance of the settlers of Mount Idaho, 
I. T., who were threatened by the Nez Percé Indians under Chief Joseph. 
Learning that the Indians were crossing Salmon River and could be taken at 
a disadvantage, the march was given that direction and Chief Joseph’s camp 
was found and taken by surprise, but the Indians quickly rallied and repulsed 
the troops with severe loss, Lieutenant E. W. Theller, 21st Infantry (attached), 
and 33 men being killed and two wounded. 

All the companies of the regiment, except M, at Colville, and A, at Camp 
Harney, watching the Piutes, were now ordered into the field against the Nez 
Percés. Companies E and L joined General Howard’s command June 21, 
and on July 1 surprised and attacked the camp of “Looking Glass,” on the 
Clearwater, I. T. The village was entirely destroyed, several Indians killed, 
and about a thousand ponies captured. On July 2 the same command 
attempted to form a junction with Company F, which was on its way from 
Lapwai. On the 3d the Indians ambushed the advance guard, consisting of 
Lieutenant S. M. Rains, ten men of the battalion, and two civilian scouts, 
killing them all, and were then found to be in such force and so strongly posted 
that it was considered imprudent to attack them. The junction with Com- 
pany F was effected, however, on July 4, and the same afternoon the Indians 
attacked, the fight lasting until sunset. The battalion (EK, F, and L) joined 
General Howard at Grangerville, July 8. Company H had joined July 2, and 
the battalion was commanded by Captain David Perry. 

On the 11th of July General Howard crossed the Clearwater with his whole 
command and moved down that stream with Company H in the advance. 
The Indian camp was discovered and at once attacked, the fight lasting two 
ays and ending with the retreat of the Indians. Company B joined in time 
to take part in the fight on the 12th. The regiment lost three men killed and 
four wounded. 

The battalion made a reconnoissance July 18, on the Lo-Lo trail, and the 
Indian scouts accompanying it were ambushed and met with considerable 
loss. One Nez Percé was killed. 

Major Sanford’s battalion, consisting of Companies C, D, I, and K, joined 
General Howard on the Clearwater, July 28, and the expedition across the 
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Lo-Lo trail began on the 30th. Companies B, C, I, and K, under Major San- 
ford, accompanied it, and Companies D, E, G, and L, with other troops under 
Major Green, constituted the “reserve column,’ which remained at Camas 
Prairie until August 5, when it moved near to Mount Idaho and established 
a permanent camp, called Camp Howard. Companies F and H were stationed 
at Fort Lapwai. 

General Howard’s trying and “stern” march across the Lo-Lo trail and the 
final surrender of Chief Joseph to General Miles at Bear Paw Mountains are 
matters of history. In the Indian attack at Camas Creek, August 20, Com- 
panies B and L were engaged, losing one man killed and one wounded. At 
Judith Basin the battalion was detached from General Howard’s command and 
directed to return, and all the companies had reached their stations by the 
end of November. 

Company K and a detachment of C, attached to General Sturgis’ com- 
mand, took part in the engagement with the Nez Pereés at Canyon Creek, 
M. T., September 13, 1877. 


THE BANNOCK WAR, 1878 


At the outbreak of the Bannock War, in May, 1878, Company G was the 
first body of troops to reach the scene of hostilities, and Captain Bernard re- 
ported that the Indians numbered from 300 to 500. They were moving 
toward Stein’s Mountain, Ore. The whole of the Ist Cavalry was at once 
ordered into the field, and Colonel Grover was sent to Fort Boise to take 
charge of operations there. Companies D, I, and K were with him. 

Companies F and L joined Company G on the Owyhee, June 17, and the 
three companies reached Camp Harney on the 21st, where they were joined 
by Company A. These four companies were designated the “left column” by 
General Howard. 

On the morning of June 23 the left column struck the main camp of the 
hostiles on Silver Creek and drove the Indians out of it and onto a eut-bank, 
made by the creek, which had been prepared for defense. The action lasted 
into the night, and in the morning it was found that the Indians were gone. 
Many Indians were killed and the camp was destroyed. The battalion lost 
two killed and three wounded. Company K joined the battalion June 27, and 
on the 28th the cavalry cut loose from the foot troops and pushed forward on 
the trail of the Indians. The fertile John Day Valley was saved in great part 
by this vigorous pursuit, and on July 5 General Howard overtook the com- 
mand, arriving with it at Pilot Rock on the 7th. Here it was joined by Com- 
panies E and H. The Indian camp was located, and at sunrise on July 8th 
Captain Bernard moved his battalion to the attack. 

The Indians, about 300 in number, occupied the crest of the high and 
steep hills near Birch Creek and were at once attacked, Captain Bernard giving 
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the first example of fighting cavalry on foot without separating the men from 
the horses. All the companies except A, with the pack-train, were deployed 
and used in the engagement, and the Indians were driven from three succes- 
sive positions, and finally four or five miles farther into the mountains. Four 
men were wounded, one mortally, and probably twenty horses were killed. 
The enemy’s loss could not be told; their women, children, and best horses 
were sent off, seemingly toward the Grande Ronde, before the action began. 

Lieutenant C. E. S. Wood, A. D. C., says: “The entire fight was closely 
watched by the general commanding, who desires to express his opinion that 
no troops ever behaved better or in a more soldierly manner than did the 
officers and men engaged in this encounter.” The command camped for the 
night among the rough canyons adjacent to the battlefield. 

Captain Bernard was now directed to take his command, except Company 
K, to Fort Walla Walla to refit. Company K was sent to join the infantry 
column, and with it moved to the Umatilla Agency, near which the hostiles 
were reported to be. Here the Indians made an attack July 13. Companies 
A, E, F, G, H, and I, now under Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Forsyth, 1st Cav- 
alry, left Fort Walla Walla, 2 p. m., July 13, headed for Lewiston, I. T.; but 
when a few miles out the command was overtaken by a courier with news 
that Captain Evan Miles, with most of the 21st Infantry and Company K, 
Ist Cavalry, were hard pressed in a fight at Umatilla Agency. Turning about, 
Forsyth marched the remainder of the day and all that night, but before 
reaching Miles the latter had driven the Indians into the mountains. He 
was ably assisted by Company K, which, under Lieutenant Wainwright, made 
a splendid charge, for which a brevet was awarded that officer. Seven of the 
enemy’s dead were later found on the field. Their retreat was to the south, 
through middle Oregon, Forsyth overtaking their rear guard at the canyon 
of North Fork of the John Day River, where on the 20th the Indians am- 
bushed the advance guard, with a loss to the troops of one killed and two 
wounded. The Indians had a strong position, but they soon retreated south 
toward Malheur Agency. They were thoroughly demoralized, and their trail 
through this difficult mountainous country, much of it all but impassable 
by reason of fallen timber, was marked by abandoned camp paraphernalia 
and dead ponies, and the troops even picked up a month-old papoose which 
some squaw had abandoned. After due consideration, it was decided the 
regimental adjutant was the proper custodian for the little copper-colored 
“prisoner,” and that officer, needless to say, had plenty of callers that eve- 
ning, who gave him an abundance of “chaff” and advice on how to bring up 
a baby on a diet of hard bread and bacon. 

The regiment’s losses in animals were hardly less than those of the In- 
dians, and to prevent horses from falling into the hands of the savages they 
were shot as fast as they gave out. There was rarely any forage available 
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other than grazing. One afternoon it was reported that the Indians were just 
ahead. A rapid gait was taken, with a resulting loss of 33 animals for that 
day. At “Burnt Meadows” the battalion was joined by Companies D and I, 
under Major Sanford, and on the 27th it went into camp at Malheur Agency 
to await supplies. The hostiles had now split up into many small parties, 
which were followed up and nearly all ultimately captured. 

During the months of September and October the companies were sent to 
their permanent stations, and the return for November 30 shows Companies 
A and E at Camp Harney, Ore.; B, D, F, K, and M at Fort Walla Walla, 
W. T.; C at Camp Bidwell, Calif.; G at Fort Boise, I. T.; H at Fort Colville, 
W. T.; 1 at Camp Halleck, Nev., and L at Fort Klamath, Ore. 


THE SHEEPEATER CAMPAIGN, 1879 


In 1879 occurred what is known as the “Sheepeater”’ Indian campaign 
against renegade Indians in the excessively mountainous and then unexplored 
region of middle Idaho, south of the Salmon River. The participants were 
Captain Bernard and Lieutenant Pitcher, with Company G from Fort Boise; 
Lieutenants Farrow, 21st Infantry, and W. C. Brown, 1st Cavalry, with some 
50 men of the 2d Infantry. There were two engagements, viz., July 20, in 
which the infantry was defeated and had two men wounded, and again August 
20, when the hostiles attacked Bernard’s rear guard and pack-train, but were 
soon driven off with a loss to the troops of one infantryman fatally and an- 
other slightly wounded. The hostiles, including their families, numbering 
about 50, finally surrendered to the scouts. (See Report Sec. of War, 1879, 
Volume I, page 163.) 


In the year 1881, Companies C, G, I, and M were sent to Arizona, and on 
October 2 Company G, with other troops, was in action near Cedar Springs 
with Apaches. The hostiles fought with great boldness and desperation and 
the fight lasted until 9.00 p. m., when the Indians escaped. Company G had 
two men wounded and twelve horses killed. 

On the 4th of October Companies G and I had a running fight near South 
Pass of the Dragoon Mountains, in which the hostiles were followed into 
Sonora, Mexico. 

In October, 1881, the “companies” began to be designated “troops” on the 
regimental return. 

Troop G returned to Fort McDermott, November 9; Troop I to Camp Hal- 
leck, December 27; Troop M to the Presidio of San Francisco, January 20, 
1882, and Troop C to Fort Bidwell, April 16. 

In June, 1884, the regiment was transferred to the Department of Dakota, 
after a tour of nearly thirty years on the Pacific coast, during the greater part 
of which time its stations were remote from civilization and its duties of a 
most arduous and thankless character. 
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Headquarters and Troops D, G, I, K, and M went to Fort Custer; A, C, 
and F went to Fort Maginnis; E to Fort Ellis; H and L to Fort Assinniboine; 
and B to Fort Keogh. 

Colonel Grover died at Atlantic City, N. J., June 5, 1885, and was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel N. A. M. Dudley, promoted from the 9th Cavalry. 

Conflict with the “Crows” came in the fall of 1887, and on the morning 
of November 4 Colonel Dudley left Fort Custer with Troops A, B, D, E, G, 
and K and Company B, 3d Infantry, with a section of Hotchkiss guns, to 
arrest “Sword Bearer” and the Indians who had fired into the agency buildings 
on the night of September 30. 

On the 5th a demand was made upon the indians for the surrender of 
these men, and they were given an hour and a half to comply with the 
demand. At the end of that time the battalion of the First Cavalry, with 
Moylan’s troop of the 7th Cavalry on the right, moved out in front of camp. 
At the same time a great commotion was observed in the Indian camp and 
“Sword Bearer” and another chief dashed out, leading from 120 to 150 war- 
riors equipped for battle. The Indians charged, but were repulsed and fell 
back into the timber along the river, where they had dug many rifle pits, from 
which they now kept up a constant fire. This fire was returned, and “Sword 
Bearer” was seen to fall, when all fighting quickly ceased. All the Indians 
whose surrender had been demanded and who had not been killed were at 
once brought in and delivered to the department commander, who sent them 
to Fort Snelling. The cavalry battalion returned to Fort Custer on the 13th. 

Colonel Dudley was retired from active service August 20, 1889, and was 
succeeded by Colonel J. 8S. Brisbin, promoted from the 9th Cavalry. On the 
31st of December of that year Headquarters and Troops B, D, EK, G, and M 
were at Fort Custer; A and L at Fort Maginnis; C, F, and H at Fort Assinni- 
boine; I at Fort Leavenworth, and K at Camp Sheridan, Wyoming. 

In April, 1890, the Cheyennes assumed a threatening attitude and their 
agent called for protection upon the commanding officer of Fort Custer, who 
sent Major Carroll with Troops B, D, and M to the Tongue River Agency, 
where they established Camp Crook. In September a white boy was murdered 
by “Head Chief” and “Young Mule,” and every attempt to arrest the mur- 
derers failed. On the 11th they sent word that they would attack the agency, 
and on the 12th made their appearance on a hill commanding the agency 
buildings, where they opened fire upon them. They were soon dislodged and 
killed. 

The regiment took part in the operations against the hostile Sioux in the 
winter of 1890-91, but was not brought into actual contact with them. 

In December, 1890, word having been received that a troop of cavalry was 
surrounded by hostile Indians at or near Cave Hills, Mont., Troop A made one 
of the most remarkable marches on record in going to its relief. It marched 
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186 miles, 95 of which were made in 25: hours and 170 in 534% hours. The 
report which caused such tremendous exertion proved to be without foun- 
dation. 

On the 22d of April, 1891, Colonel Brisbin was transferred to the 8th Cav- 

alry and Colonel A. K. Arnold, who had been the lieutenant-colonel, now 
became the colonel of the First. In May, 1891, Troop A was ordered from 
4 Fort Custer to Fort Myer, Va., for station. 
In 1892 the regiment was transferred to the Department of Arizona, re- 
lieving the 10th Cavalry, Headquarters and Troops C, E, F, H, and K going 
i to Fort Grant, A. T.; B and I to Fort Bayard, N. M.; D to Fort Apache, A. T., 
7 and G to San Carlos. Troop A was at Fort Myer, Va., and was not moved. 
After its arrival in Arizona the regiment was not engaged in any serious 
Indian difficulties, although the several troops were kept in practice in field- 
work by that ever-active and elusive “Kid,” who has been responsible for 
more movements of troops than any Indian ever known. 

During 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895 the troops of the regiment were en- 

gaged in numerous scouts after Indian renegades, murderers, other maraud- 
ing Indians, and Mexican horse thieves, fighting forest fires, patroling and 
guarding the Mexican border. 
/ Troop E, in December, 1892, took station at San Carlos, A. T., relieving 
Troop G, which returned to Fort Grant for station. Troop E was relieved 
in turn November, 1893, by Troop C, from Grant, which remained there until 
October, 1894, when it proceeded to Grant for station. Troops from Fort 
Grant garrisoned San Carlos during 1894 and 1895 by monthly details of 
troops. Troop A arrived at Fort Stanton, N. M., from Fort Myer, Va., in 
October, 1894. 

Troop L was skeletonized in March, 1895, the last of the Indian enlisted 
men having been discharged and officers and records of the troop transferred 
from Fort Custer, Mont., to Fort Grant, A. T. 




















When Led Horses Follow Too Close Behind 


Incident of 1914 Related by Captain von Cramm, of the 16th Uhlan Regiment 
(Translated by Colonel J. S. Herron, Cavalry) 


I WAS GIVEN a patrol and ordered to reconnoiter the route of the advance 
through Conde en Brie to Breuil, while a second patrol of the 4th squadron 
was to work forward on Montigny. 

We could ride together as far as Conde, but as we neared the place we were 
fired upon. I sent back a message, but I believed that it was only with a weak 
force that we had to deal; then took the horses of both patrols aside into a 
gravel-pit, and advanced with eleven dismounted troopers on the village. All 
was quiet; no shots fell. “I believe that the village is now free,” said I to the 
other patrol leader; whereupon he decided to ride forward and, with his patrol, 
again mounted up. We now go cautiously at a walk into the village, the 
Uhlans of the 4th squadron mounted, I with three Uhlans dismounted along- 
side of them. Still nothing stirred. I look through the glasses and the troopers 
halt, there raging toward us comes a grass fire. Two machine-guns and thirty 
to forty Frenchmen open up a rapid fire at 300 meters from us. The mounted 
troopers gallop back ; we four jump into the ditch alongside the road. We dash 
again, however, on a run back to our horses. It babbled and crackled all around 
us on the road as if some one was throwing a handful of peas around our legs. 

A hundred steps more and, out of breath, we reach our horses. Instead of 
eight, however, there are only two there. The horse holders had foolishly fol- 
lowed us up the road instead of remaining in the gravel pit. While leading 
them they had come into the line of fire of the French, and had now lost con- 
trol of them, especially since two of them were wounded. To make matters 
worse, the patrol galloping to the rear charged in among them, and now the 
whole detachment stampeded away. It was noteworthy that not one of us 
was hit. 
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The Arab Horse in Campaign 


BY 


Captain JOHN N. MERRILL, Cavalry 


My opservations of the Arab extend over a period of nearly seven years, 
during which time I rode Arabs exclusively over all sorts of country and 
under all conditions of weather—rain, heat, and winter’s cold—and are based 
as well upon extensive experience in buying many hundreds of horses. I men- 
tion this only to show that what I write is based on actual, personal observa- 
tion. 

The horse of which I write is the Persian Arab, which is, it is true, not as 
pure as the desert stock, but is nevertheless an Arab horse in size, gentleness, 
beauty, and endurance. 

All we were able to feed our horses was barley and wheat straw, and for 
a very short time each spring a little green fodder. Hay, as we know it, was 
unobtainable. In garrison the horses received one and a half mans of grain 
and two mans of straw, a man being equal to about six and one-third pounds. 
On the march we literally lived off the country and fed what we could get. 
As grazing was impossible, except for a short period in the spring as above 
stated, it often happened that the animals got but a scant man of grain a day 
and no straw at all, or the straw might be available and no barley. In spite of 
this haphazard feeding, the Arabs keep well, hardy, and in good condition. 

I wish to mention some instances of endurance on the part of Persian 
Arabs that are, to my mind, worth recording as illustrations of their stamina 
under adverse conditions. 

In August, 1916, an officer and seven men were suddenly ordered to pro- 
ceed from Kerman, in southwestern Persia, to Saidabad, approximately 140 
miles to the south of Kerman. The detachment, carrying lightly packed 
saddles, left Kerman at 9 p. m. on the 19th of August, and at 11.30 p. m. 
stopped for the night at Saadatabad, after having made 3 farsaks over gravelly 
desert plateau at an elevation of about 7,000 feet. (The farsak, or ancient 
Greek parasang, is about 3.75 English miles.) Camp was made in an open 
field and horses and men all felt the chill of the night. One-third man of 
grain per horse, with no straw, was fed. 

At 7:30 a. m. the detail proceeded on the 20th to the edge of a mountain 
range, the trail during the day being across open, somewhat stony desert; dis- 
tance, 8 farsaks. After 3 farsaks a halt had been made for lunch. The foot 
of the mountains were reached at sunset. Halt was made until 9 p. m. the 
same night, when the officer in charge, who had up to this time been proceeding 
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at a rather leisurely pace, decided that information he had received made it 
imperative that he push on to Saidabad as fast as bad road conditions would 
allow. 

At 9 p. m., on an inky black night, through a narrow mountain pass, with 
the trail full of rough stones and with many sharp ascents and descents, the 
small party of cavalry proceeded to the little village of Bardsir, just out of the 
pass to the south, arriving there at 3 a. m., having covered 5 farsaks, much of 
the way so bad that a pocket flash-lamp had to be used to avoid falling into 
ravines. Halt was made at Bardsir until 8.30 a. m. the same morning, when 
the detail went on over rolling country to Bid Kkab, arriving there at 2 a. m. 
of the 21st, all of the night journey again being through a mountain pass; 
distance traveled, 16 farsaks. 

The detachment rested until 9 a. m. of the same morning, when the march 
was resumed until 3 farsaks had been covered, when a short halt was made for 
lunch, after which 5 farsaks were traversed over open country to the destina- 
tion, at Saidabad, which was reached at 6:30 p.m. The horses arrived tired, 
but in good condition, with the exception of one small animal that had sprained 
a tendon the previous night in the pass. The total distance covered was 40 
farsaks, or 140 English miles. 

Except at Bardsir, straw was not to be had, barley only being fed at the 
other halts. From 9 p. m. the night of the 20th, wherever the road (or rather 
trail) permitted, the gaits were walk, trot, and gallop. During the daytime 
halts were made every two hours, horses unsaddled, backs briskly hand-rubbed, 
packs and cinchas adjusted, and then on again. Water-holes were few and 
far between. There was not a single sore back upon the arrival of the horses at 
Saidabad. None of the gaits were held for over ten minutes and several times 
the horses were led, for a change, but there was comparatively little leading 
dene. The men stood the trip as well as the horses and the entire detachment 
made the last 20 miles into Saidabad at a very fast gait, galloping several times, 
as no attempt was made the last day to spare the horses. 

In September, 1912, Eyphrem Khan, the Armenian leader of an expedi- 
tionary force against the Salar-ed-dowleh, told the writer that several times the 
Salar had escaped him by fleeing alone on the back of an Arab mare. 
Eyphrem stated as a fact that the Salar-ed-dowleh had made 30 farsaks a day 
(112 miles) for several days, on the same horse. 

A Turcoman Arab, a large horse for the country, was ridden from Teheran 
to Shiraz during the fall and winter of 1915, over many mountain passes, 
being fed scanty rations of both grain and straw. An average of 20 miles a 
day was made for the entire trip. Two days’ rest was made at Kum, 90 miles 
south of Teheran, and a week later a halt of a week was made at Ispahan, in 
central Persia. A halt was also made at Abadeh of one day, about a hun- 
dred miles south of Ispahan, and a half day at Persepolis, some 40 miles out of 
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THE ARAB HORSE IN CAMPAIGN 


Shiraz. The total distance is about 600 miles. In 1914 the same horse was 
ridden during November from Shiraz back to Ispahan, about 300 miles, in 
exactly eight days. The return trip was made carrying full pack. On the 
trip south the animal was a stallion and made the return as a gelding. 

In the spring of 1916 an Arab was ridden from Ispahan to Ahwaz, from 
central Persia to the border of Turkey, over some of the worst mountain trails 
in the world; distance, about 300 miles; time, 19 days; feed very scanty indeed, 
consisting entirely of barley, as straw was unobtainable. The horse came in 
at the end of the trip in perfect condition and was sold for a very good price. 
Over the roughest of trails the animal did not develop any signs of lameness. 
Perhaps some idea may be had of the route if one can imagine crossing the 
country occupied by the Swiss Alps. Altitudes of 10,000 feet were frequently 
met, and in one instance to rise 3,000 feet consumed five hours of hard travel- 
ing. Descents were extremely difficult and abrupt. The weather was cold and 
snow was on all of the passes. 

In 1913 a hastily gathered force of some 150 cavalry, irregulars, made a 
march of 90 miles, from Shiraz to Kazeroon, in southern Persia, between sun- 
set of one day and about 9 a. m. of the second day following, the horses all 
being Persian Arabs, mostly from the Kashgai tribe of nomads. One very 
difficult mountain pass was crossed on the way and almost all of the route was 
over bad roads. 

The above instances are partly from memory and partly taken from a diary, 
but are substantially correct as to time and distances traveled. 

What I am anxious to bring out is that the Arab is capable of sustained 
endurance under the worst conditions of feed, road, weather, care, and with 
the minimura of poor food will keep up his speed for day after day. Coupled 
with great courage and a fine spirit, the Arab also has gentleness, and although 
my regiment had only stallions we had practically no trouble with them in 
ranks, and stalls were never used in the cavalry stables. Each animal was 
secured with a leather strap around the left hind pastern, the strap being at- 
tached to a short chain and picket pin. Very often the stable men failed to 
attach the straps and chains, and comparatively seldom did we have trouble 
with the horses on that account. 

With all justice to the thoroughbred, I think that a part Arab horse would 
be an extremely valuable animal for our cavalry. Arab sires would be excel- 
lent for furnishing a new strain. In closing I wish to quote Major Ouy 
Vernazobres, of the French cavalry. He states in his Diary of a Cavalry Officer 
that during the World War a very small percentage of the thoroughbred ani- 
mals lasted more than two months in the campaign and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, only one in his squadron survived the campaign. He says that the 
thoroughbred was a disappointment, and that the horses requisitioned from 
the countryside were more satisfactory as regards endurance. 
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Extracts from a Cavalryman’s Diary © 


THE JoURNAL of a French cavalry officer, Charles Ouy Vernazobres, to 
which Captain Merrill makes reference, is a little volume which should com- 
mend itself to every cavalryman. It is replete with instructive observations on 
the use of cavalry during the opening campaign on the western front, and is, 
moreover, written in such admirable style that it holds the reader’s interest 
from cover to cover. 

The observations to which Captain Merrill refers are included in seven or 
eight pages written toward the end of the year 1914, while the trying experi- 
ences of the cavalry campaign must have been fresh and vivid in the author’s 
mind. They are so illuminating that it is thought that extracts from those 
pages should find repetition here: 


“The campaign was made at a walk, to the exclusion of all other 
gaits. Extremely protracted marches were the result, these being 
made longer by the practice of never going into cantonment before 
nightfall. The horses were under saddle on the average eighteen 
hours a day. 

“In August and in the first part of September the temperature 
was very high, the roads very dusty. Although we were operating 
in a country rich in streams and springs, we were forbidden to water 
the horses to avoid lengthening the divisions interminably. It was 
often necessary to take steps against the efforts of some good cavalry- 
men to relieve their thirsty steeds. It was so tempting, this clear 
water, and the poor animals stretched with such insistence their dust- 
whitened noses toward it! 

“Marches were started at dawn; arrival at cantonment was after 
the fall of night. How could the horses, then, be given even the 
most trifling care? The men, overfatigued, fell asleep where they 
dismounted.” 


The author mentions the lack of sufficient forage, the frequent necessity 
of making dry bivouacs. 


“During August the distance covered was about 1,200 kilometers. 
We did 800 kilometers during September. And it is necessary to 
add to these figures distances traveled by patrols, ete. During Oc- 
tober, while the marches were not so long, on the other hand the 
horses had become much emaciated and out of condition, the rains 
had come and the temperature had fallen, while the trench service 
kept troops away from their horses for days together. Horses were 
merely fed. They were in the open constantly and often spent the 
night in the open. 

“One hundred and ninety-six horses remained in the regiment 
that had made the entire campaign without a day on sick report.” 
[Here the author notes the ages of these 196. Suffice it to repeat 
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here, that 11 were 5-year-olds and none younger. The majority were 
aged 6 to 9, inclusive. Only six were over 14 years old.] 

“Four horses were pure blooded (English). One hundred and 
ninety-one were half-bloods. Ten horses were without breeding.” 
These figures do not total correctly, but ca ne fait rien. 

“The average type of the horses that resisted is a well-boned, 
common country type, a good rustler. The race-horses of the non- 
commissioned officers that had a local repute did not stand the gaff. 
It seems that the Normans, with small bones and stretched-out frames, 
resisted badly, either because of their immaturity, because they were 
habituated to tender care, or because their breeding was still too 
new, not yet sufficiently fixed.” 


The author notes that among the requisitioned horses that made the entire 
‘ampaign were some of large frame, “that one would be surprised to find re- 
sisting so well, until one considers that the heavily caparisoned cavaliers of 
the Middle Ages made interminable marches at a walk.”’ 


“The thoroughbreds have been a surprise. In one squadron, out 
of six thoroughbreds, only one made the entire campaign and he was 
lame several days. In another, out of seven, only two remained. 

“The German instructions of September 26, 1914, embodied the 
following: 

“In the cavalry the custom of sparing the horses too much has 
caused bitter disappointments. Hereafter, horses should be accus- 
tomed to bivouac in the open and to be contented with campaign 
forage allowance. They should from now on be kept out of doors 
continually, to accustom them to work in the open. It is not neces- 
sary to have the horses trained in rapid gaits. It is of incomparably 
greater importance to habituate them to iong movements at quiet 
gaits from one point to another. . . . 

“The American horses which live on the plains, our little horses 
raised on the sands of Landes, the Cossack horses trained on the 
steppes, are well known for their enduring qualities. It is in point 
to repeat from a humorous Englishman: ‘Horses are the reverse of 
pictures. One must not judge them on their pretty appearance.’ ” 











Arab Contribution to Cavalry 


BY 


W. R. BROWN 


ly view of the recent win by a pure-blooded Arab, Crabbet, of the United 
States Mounted Service Cup for 1921, picture of whom is here given, it may 
be of interest to cavalry officers to summarize the reasons why confidence can 
be placed in this blood to improve existing strains for the purpose of creating 
a desirable cavalry type, and why the Arab has given a good account of him- 
self when matched against various other types. 

On account of his scarcity, the popular conception of the Arab is more 
often wrong than right. Like all other breeds, individuals, even among pure 
Arabs, vary widely in excellence, and the wide diffusion of Coast Arabs, Gulf 
Arabs, Syrians, Persians, Turkomans, Barbs, and other offshoots of the true 
desert Arabian have misled casual observers as to just what the true type is. 

The original and true Arabian, from whom all fhese offshoots sprang, is 
the horse of the nomadic tribes that wander over the high, dry plateaus of 
central Arabia and is largely a product of environment. Turkey, Russia, 
Austro-Hungary, Italy, France, Spain, and other European nations have for 
centuries considered it essential to return from time to time to Arabia to 
secure stock for the production of cavalry mounts, and history is full of such 
importations. Stallions have been almost always the only animals secured, 
as the sale of mares was forbidden by the Koran; and mares being the 
basis of further production, with a general searcity always existent, the tribes 
were ever exceedingly loath to part with their heritage. For this reason few 
authentic studs have been created in Europe. 

The plateaus of Arabia furnished a lime soil and water, sufficient altitude, 
a succulent alfalfa, and a sufficient change of climate. The nomadic life of 
the Arabs furnished a constant change of pasture, continuous and everlasting 
exercise, and careful personal attention. 

The horse was the essential vehicle of war and peace, the main dependence 
of life and limb; so that his intensive cultivation was natural and effective and 
great pains were taken to secure and propagate the best. The winning post 
was present every day in their lives. Pedigrees were carefully kept centuries 
before they were known in England, and the breeder’s delight in pure blood 
was cultivated and closely followed. 

Any careful study of equine history will disclose the fact that from the 
days of the Sumerians, in the dawn of historical times, down to the present 
day, the Arab’s warm blood, in some of its many forms, has been mixed in 
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ARAB CONTRIBUTION TO CAVALRY 


varying ratios with the colder blood of other northern types to form the many 
breeds that have waxed and waned during the centuries. In fact, the success 
and ability of breeds to sustain themselves have followed closely the amount 
and the purity of the Arabian infusion at the start. 

It is not without reason that the blood of the Darley Arabian is slowly but 
surely supplanting that of the Godolphin Barb or the Byerly Turk upon the 
English race-track today. It is hardly too much to say that it is a practical 
impossibility, in the light of history, to establish or expect to establish a last- 
ing new breed without a liberal infusion of Arabian blood. Many writers on 
the horse, partisan and ephemeral and full of infinite knowledge of transitory 
details, remain satisfied with their day and generation and cannot see the 
great blood influences that have demonstrated themselves in many lands and 
generations. In fact, an almost conclusive test of philosophical study and 
thought upon the horse and his influence in war and upon society is disclosed 
either in an indifference to or an appreciation of the Arab type. 

What, then, is the type? What is known as a big little horse, from 14-2 
to 15-1 hands in height, although this height can be increased by early feed- 
ing and selection; of running and jumping conformation; an intelligent 
head, graceful neck, well set into strong shoulders; withers set well back, short 
back, wide loins, high-set croup, deep and well-sprung ribs, extra bone and 
tendon in legs, and a general symmetry throughout that harmonizes one part 
with another without undue emphasis on any part. Developed as a general 
service animal, no sacrifice of fundamental qualities has been asked or made. 
Specifically he is differentiated from other breeds by a smaller and leaner 
muzzle, a dish face, an eye more nearly in the center of the head, an extra 
brain capacity, one less vertebra in the back, an extra high set of tail; ribs 
that spring out sideways, as seen from front or rear; a large, loose windpipe, 
an oversize knee and hock, one of the densest bones known, large tendons, 
and the best of feet. 

After ten years’ experience I have never come across any kind of wind 
trouble, and understand Arabians are free from it. I have fed less than half 
the amount required by other breeds and my horses have kept fat and well. 
I have met with almost universal intelligence, gentleness and good nature 
among stallions as well as mares, and have subjected them to the most severe 
and grinding tests without loss of spirit or courage. They have been remark- 
ably free from minor faults and blemishes and have reproduced both abun- 
dantly and true to type. Are these not qualities much needed in the cavalry 
and the remount? 

Because statement backed up by performance is more convincing, a sum- 
mary of the performance of Arabs in the last three years in the endurance 
tests may be of interest. These tests, it will be remembered, were of 300 miles 
each, at the rate of 60 miles a day for five days, over ordinary roads between 
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points, and each horse carried rider and equipment the first year of 200 
pounds and the second and third of 245 pounds. A total of 58 horses started. 
Of these, 31 per cent were one-half or more Arab blood; 24 horses finished, 
of which 50 per cent were of Arab blood. Of the prize-winners, 55 per cent 
were of Arab blood. A full-blooded Arab won first, twice out of three tests, 
being both times one of the smallest horses in the race and carrying the 
greatest impost as to weight. A half-bred Arab that finished second in the 
other race had the only perfect condition score. 

Again, six Arabs have contested in two races and two Arabs have con- 
tested in all three races, as well as a severe fourth previous test, and have come 
out fresh and uninjured. With the exception of one Morgan, a most remark- 
able individual, no horse but an Arab has ever come back for more than one 
race. In these tests the Arabs as a class carried much the greatest weight for 
their size, in three instances about one-third of their own weight. How far 
could the larger horses have gone with a relative impost of 350 pounds or 
more? The Arabs subsisted, as the statistics show, on far less rations to per- 
form the same work. But the ratio of available Arabs for selection for a test 
is so small in proportion to the available supply of other breeds in America 
as to be almost negligible and place on them an enormous handicap at the 
start. There is no doubt, as testified to by one of the judges, that suitable and 
representative horses were selected from other breeds to contest, that they were 
given careful training, and that they were ably ridden. 

This and other similar tests which have been won by horses of Arab 
blood—such as the 145-mile race between Budapest and Vienna in 1908, 
with 79 contestants, won by a small Magyar mare from Hungary; the cruel 
race between Berlin and Vienna in 1903; the endurance rides in France in 
the years preceding the World War, all won by Anglo-Arabs; the 1913 Mor- 
gan Horse Test and others—go to show a remarkable endurance of fatigue, 
recuperative qualities, and weight-carrying ability far beyond apparent size. 

Cavalry officers should not forget the preference given to Arab-mounted 
troops by Lord Roberts in the Soudan, the change made by Kitchener of his 
cavalry to small Syrian Arabs in his expedition to Khartum and his recom- 
mendations subsequently to the English, the high esteem shown by the 
French to Barb and Anglo-Arab cavalry in all their wars, and the disastrous 
experience of the English against the Boers, when the Boers, mounted on 
small Arab-bred horses, for two years ran circles around the English until the 
English secured range horses from America. They should give heed to the 
recent reports of French, English, and German cavalry officers on the credit- 
able performances of the smaller horses in the World War pointing strongly 
to a reduction in size. 

Little breed comparison is possible from Allenby’s reports, as, due to the 
long-continued devastation wrought by the Turks and Russians, no Eastern 
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horses of any number or quality had been left in Palestine. His troops did 
excellent work on so-called Whalers, a mixed breed of relatively small horses 
coming from Australia. Their marching day was often 24 hours and they 
killed many horses. The few trained Spahis furnished him by the French 
were reported to stand up well, but were slower, which was but natural, from 
their size. 

Should the requirements of modern cavalry develop along the line of 
more equipment and less mobility, which I trust it will not, and a larger 
horse than the Arab is desired, Arab blood, combined with the thoroughbred 
or other larger type, will carry to the cross those qualities for which the Arab 
is justly famous. If the combination is had with the thoroughbred whose blood 
lines trace now exclusively to the Arab, a good nick will be the result, as 
abundantly demonstrated by the French Remount Anglo-Arab, and no loss 
of registration will be experienced. The Anglo-Arab stallion can be gone 
ahead with in the stud to create a splendid cavalry type. Many of the most 
beautiful stallions seen today in the remounts of France are of this Anglo- 
Arab type, with a slight infusion of demi-sang, and their populanty with the 
breeders is on the increase at the expense of the pure-blooded English or Arab 
thoroughbred. As a creator of type of prepotency in the stud and a revivifier 
of wornout breeds, the Arab blood has no superior, and as Colonel Cousté, long 
in charge of the French Remount, testifies, the Arab has the power of improv- 
ing more different kinds of mares than any other breed. 

Considering the natural conditions, I fail to see any reason why certain 
parts of our country are not only equal, but even superior, to natural con- 
ditions in Europe and Arabia for the breeding of horses. We have in a num- 
ber of places a close conjunction of lime, grass, altitude, and the best of water 
and climatic conditions. The French, in spite of some handicaps in these 
matters, have overcome them by the distribution and selection of type, by in- 
tensive and corrective feeding, and by the exercise of discrimination in stimu- 
lating the art of breeding. Personally, I would suggest and strongly advocate 
the inclusion in our Remount budget of a fund to send abroad each year a 
commission of qualified Army officers and breeders, to study the systems em- 
ployed, equipped with power and funds to purchase such desirable individual 
horses as, in their judgment, should be imported for the improvement of the 
American Remount. 














Cavalry on the Flank and in the Rear 


BY 


GENERAL N. N. GOLOVINE 
Translated by Colonel A. M. Nikolaieff 


At nicuT units of the 23d Division of our XVIIIth Army Corps came 
up. They began to relieve our squadrons which had been holding up, on the 
line of the river Khodel,* the enemy’s pressure, which was increasing more 
and more. 

In the same night our cavalry, being relieved by the infantry, was ordered 
to assemble on the right flank, at the bridges near the village Zmieviska, and 
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SKETCH No. 1 
Cavalry Concentration on the Flank 


to co-operate with the infantry in holding the Khodel line until the remain- 
ing units of the XVIIIth Army Corps, which were being detrained at that 
time, should come up. (See sketch No. 1.) 

It was still dark when, with four squadrons of the Grodno Hussars, the 
Lancer regiment, and the 3d Horse Guard Battery, I set out for the bridges, 





* For the cavalry action at the Khodel River, see the CavaLry Journat for July, 1921. 
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CAVALRY ON THE FLANK AND IN THE REAR 
taking the road through the woods. Two remaining Hussar squadrons, which 
had not as yet been relieved by infantry, I ordered to join the regiment later 
on. Besides our brigade, the following cavalry units were also ordered up to 
the bridges: the Vladimirski Lancer Regiment, the 9th Don Cossack Regi- 
ment, and the 23d Horse Artillery Battery. 

At dawn of day we were still in the wood. The weather, after a rainy 
night, promised to be fair. The rays of the rising sun, penetrating through 
the foliage, were reflected by the spear-heads of the lances. The men and the 
horses were tired, because throughout all the preceding days we had been 
engaged in fights and had only a few hours’ rest in the last night; and even 
that rest was not a complete one, as one-half of the horses were not unsaddled 
and the hussars rested in full readiness for fight. The rays of the sun came 
out and the gloomy faces of the men became cheerful. It even seemed that 
the horses began to snort gayly. The lances grazed against the branches of 
the trees, heavy with raindrops, and glittering sparkles fell on those riding 
behind ; the soldiers were laughing and joking. Such is the influence of nature 
on every living being. 

What a cheering effect has this laughter, coming from the heart and child- 
ishly gay! The faith in those men, so calmly and confidently following their 
commander into a complete incertitude, becomes stronger. 

Rifle-shots were heard on the opposite side of the river. A short time 
afterward the reports became less distinct. The action was of the advance 
squadrons of the Don Cossacks. They were driving the enemy away from 
the bridges toward which we were going. From the ease with which the enemy 
was driven away, it was evident that they paid little attention to their left 
flank. Fate was favorable to us. Here was an opportunity to act against the 
flank and rear of the enemy infantry, deployed on the line of the river 
Khodel. 

Our brigade commander decided that our brigade, together with the Viadi- 
mirski Lancers and Don Cossacks, which had been put temporarily under his 
control, should immediately cross to the opposite side of the river Khodel. 
The 9th Don Cossack Regiment was ordered to press energetically the enemy 
units retreating from the bridges, and to move farther along the river with 
the object of taking possession of the other bridges. (See sketch No. 2.) In 
this manner the Don Cossacks would protect the left of the remaining cavalry 
regiments, enabling them to penetrate farther in the rear. The latter were 
ordered to proceed through the wood in a general direction toward the village 
Nezdukhov. To protect our maneuver on the right, two H. M. Lancer squad- 
rons were sent to take up a position near the edge of the wood, at the country- 
house Laziska. 

The bridges across the river Khodel had been destroyed, so we began to 
ford. While we were crossing the river, one of my squadrons which had been 
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CAVALRY ON THE FLANK AND IN THE REAR 


left behind joined us. The squadron commander reported to me that he could 
not follow the road we had taken, as he had come under the enemy’s rifle fire 
and had to take another road farther from the river; he had also seen our 
infantry falling back. 

This report was not altogether clear. However, it was later discovered that 
in the course of three hours after the bridges this squadron had been holding 
had been taken over by our infantry on the left, the infantry was forced back 
from the river. Probably the rifle reports, deadened by the wood, had not 
given us a correct idea of the intensiveness of the fight on our infantry’s front. 
I reproved the squadron commander for not having tried to clear up the 
situation. This could have been done by sending an officer and a few hussars, 
whose horses were least fatigued, with a mission to get in touch with the 
nearest infantry chiefs to ask them what was going on. But that squadron 
commander belonged to the type of cavalrymen who believed that the art of 
cavalry consists in riding well and in keeping a good line in closed formations. 
Unfortunately, in time of peace they were often supported in this attitude by 
chiefs who themselves were of the opinion that the cavalry is prepared when 
its riding is good and it makes a good show on the parade ground. The flaw 
in such preparedness became at once evident in time of war. 

Let us bear this in mind for the future. In the meantime it is worth while 
to remember this: “The reason that the military art is so difficult lies in the 
fact that the true value of men and ideas can be definitively conceived only in 
time of war. Hence the great number of apparently unnecessary complica- 
tions which accompany every step of military operations and make the practice 
so different from the theoretical conception. 

The report of my squadron commander could not influence the decision 
we had taken. On the contrary, it looked as if the situation had become even 
more favorable for action against the enemy’s flank, because they, moving 
farther ahead, were exposing not only their flank, but also their rear. 

There could be only one decision: To go forward without delay, to get out 
of the woods near the village Nezdukhov, and to come down on the enemy’s 
left rear. That was accomplished. 

Now, in order to make clear the situation which our further operations 
developed, it is necessary to say that there was no regular liaison between our 
infantry and ourselves. By sending dispateh riders and establishing a line 
of communication posts, no quick results could be obtained. In such periods 

a liaison by wire is indispensable. It is self-evident that the value of every 
attack on the flank consists in the immediate exploitation on a large scale of 
the moral effect caused by such attack. Such exploitation requires a full co- 
operation between the units advancing on the front and the units operating 
against the flank. The latter very often are not as numerous as the outflanked 
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enemy imagines they are. As soon as the first surprise is over, the enemy, if 
they are not tied to their front by an energetic attack of our troops, will find 
it easy to place our outflanking unit in a critical situation. The outflanking 
one is outflanked himself. 

In that situation lies the psychologic explanation of many riddles presented 
by the World War over which the historians will ponder, trying to find a rea- 
sonable solution. Here is a typical situation: The flank and rear are exposed ; 
any minute the enemy may take advantage of that fact and the position will 
become helpless; but, for some unknown reason, the enemy moves forward 
slowly and cautiously and the critical moment is happily over. Why? Simply 
because the enemy commander, fearing for his flanks, did not dare risk to 
penetrate deeper. I can vouch for an instance which seems incredible: A cav- 
alry brigade with a battery of horse artillery succeeded in coming out on the 
flank of an enemy supply column. The brigade commander, instead of mov- 
ing in the direction of the rear echelon of the supply column, to cut off its 
retreat, headed in the opposite direction and engaged the convoy protecting 
the head of the column. As a result, only a part of the column was captured ; 
the remaining wagons got away. Why did it happen? The brigade com- 
mander had previously given many examples of his conspicuous personal 
bravery, so that a lack of courage on his part in that particular instance is 
out of the question. Neither could he be accused of failure to comprehend an 
elementary situation; he coped many times with more complicated problems. 
The cause was exclusively psychologic: The brigade got far away from its 
main body, and the apprehension that it might be cut off weighed upon the 
brigade commander. 

In the case we are now considering, our attack on the enemy’s flank near 
the village of Nezdukhov, the establishment at once of a technical liaison with 
the headquarters of the 23d Infantry Division would have helped us greatly, 
not only from the practical, but also from the moral point of view. It is neces- 
sary in times of peace, when training troops, to insist that infantry which is 
counting on the co-operation of its flank cavalry establish lines of liaison to 
suitable points in the direction of the maneuvering cavalry, at which points 
the cavalry, using its own means of liaison, can get in touch with them. 

Our main body was in the wood, on the left bank of the river. I was with 
General M. at the vanguard. In about an hour we reached the edge of the 
wood. A panorama of an open, hilly country, with villages scattered here and 
there, lay in front of us. Next to us, about three-quarters of a mile away, was 
the village Nezdukhov. Farther away we could see the country-house Opole 
and the outskirts of the village of the same name, which was hidden in a valley. 

At that time a dispatch rider arrived from the Don Cossacks with a report 
that the Don Cossacks had driven the enemy by a surprise attack from the 
village Pomorze and had captured an ambulance of an Austrian division; 
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furthermore, that the Don Cossacks, continuing to press the enemy, retreating 
in disorder, were advancing farther on the villages Grobla and Zagrody. 

It was quite clear that we had penetrated in the rear of the Austrian in- 
fantry’s left flank, which had crossed the river Khodel. 

General M. ordered our two horse batteries to go into position near the edge 
of the wood and open fire on the village Nezdukhov and the country-house 
Opole. We could see distinctly through field-glasses what an alarm our fire 
caused among the enemy. Men, singly and in groups, were running out of 
houses and taking refuge in the folds of the ground. But shortly afterwards 
our advancing units were met by a well-directed rifle fire from the outskirts 
of the villages. Nevertheless, six dismounted squadrons of the Vladimirski 
Lancers and three squadrons of the Grodno Hussars drove away the enemy 
from the village Nezdukhov. I think that our opening of the artillery fire was 
premature. 

After some time had elapsed from the beginning of our fire we noticed 
that near the horizon, on the hilly ground beyond the wood to the east of the 
village Opole, big forces of enemy infantry were moving in a southern direc- 
tion; artillery and supply columns were moving together with the infantry; 
but all this was going on beyond artillery range. Still it was quite obvious 
that our attack on the enemy’s flank and rear had a decisive effect. 

General M., an energetic man, got very excited. Indeed, it was disappoint- 
ing to watch that retreat and not be able to exert further pressure on the 
enemy, on account of the check to our deployed front by enemy forces that 
were getting stronger and stronger. General M. and I were riding up and 
down the front. Coming up to the firing line, he wanted by all means to rush 
forward. We were like a wild animal running about in its cage. In those 
moments I could realize cleariy how important are the qualities that should 
be combined in a cavalry leader. Impetuous energy and icy coolness should 
be united in his nature. Thanks to our rushing about along our front, we 
got out of touch with our units. Just imagine the dispatch riders also run- 
ning about on the battlefield in search of General M.; the dispatch riders on 
tired horses, getting into the sphere of heavy firing. How many chances are 
there that they will reach the leader, or, at any rate, reach him while their 
reports will have a practical value? 

The control of the fight’s progress was lost, and the leader began to act on 
the strength of his personal impressions only, derived from what was going 
on in the section of the front immediately before his eyes. 

In the meantime the following was taking place beyond our vision: The 
9th Don Cossack Regiment, having occupied the village Grobla and taken 
more prisoners, was advancing successfully. Thus the Austrians, who had 
forced our infantry from the river and had crossed it, got themselves into a 
bag. In view of the impossibility of pushing straight ahead, a decision offered 
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itself to shift the pivot of our attack to the left, nearer to the Cossacks, and, 
protecting ourselves on the right, to continue advancing decisively with the 
object of taking possession of the bridges at the villages Vola Rudzka and 
Grabuvka. To carry this decision into effect without any delay, we had at 
our disposal six squadrons in the reserve (four squadrons of H. M. Lancers 
and two of the Grodno Hussars). 

During a cavalry attack on the flank and rear, there always comes a mo- 
ment when the leader should be able to limit his task. From the tactical point 
of view it finds its expression in the change of the direction of the advance 
and in bringing that direction closer to our troops fighting on the enemy’s 
front. For that, of course, no recipes can be given. It depends on the talent 
of the leader, on his instinct, inasmuch as, after the enemy has become quite 
demoralized and starts a general retreat, he will have to divert the direction 
of his action in order to take up quickly a parallel pursuit. 

In a word, in cavalry actions against the enemy’s flank not only impetu- 
osity, but also maneuvering, is required. 

In order that the cavalry leader’s skill may be effective, the following con- 
ditions are necessary : 

1. He should conserve fully his faculty for considering calmly the whole 
situation ; 

2. He must establish a liaison with his units which works surely and 
quickly. 

The above conditions are necessary for the conduct of every battle; but 
in a fight on the enemy’s flank and in their rear, the importance of those con- 
ditions is paramount. Therefore, in the course of a flanking maneuver a 
cavalry leader should be able to find for himself, in the very beginning, a 
suitable command point and should avoid any further shifting. 

It was after 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The enemy, having recovered from 
their first surprise, began to press heavily on our right flank (the Vladimirski 
Lancers). At the same time strong infantry forces began to appear in front 
of the group of H. M. Lancers protecting our right. General M. ordered the 
whole cavalry to meve back to the bridges near the village Zmieviska. Mean- 
while, on our left, the Cossacks continued to move forward successfully, threat- 
ening to cut off entirely the retreat of the Austrian infantry units on that 
flank. The control of the battle, as already said, was no longer in our hands. 

The next morning we learned that more than a thousand prisoners, to- 
gether with several guns and a brigade commander, were taken by our 23d 
Infantry Division. Had we supported our Cossacks and had we not with- 
drawn, we could have netted not a part of a brigade, but the whole Austrian 
division. 

The episode related above is one of the numerous examples of cavalry 
actions on the flank and in the rear during the World War. Regardless of the 
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blunders which were made (they are always made), the results were consider- 
able. Should one ponder over it, taking into consideration the material side 
of the war events only, he would be compelled to conclude that in reality the 
menace was a trifling one—24 tired squadrons and 12 guns, with a very 
limited supply of munitions. The true picture of the situation was this: Our 
small force wedged itself in between two much stronger masses. They could 
have crushed us easily. But the fact is that in war the decisive réle does not 
belong to the material factors alone. The enemy, stronger than we, but con- 
sidering themselves weaker, become the weaker in fact. 

The following question is of interest: Could not a battalion of infantry 
accomplish the same thing which was accomplished by 24 squadrons in the 
episode just related? 

To that question I would reply categorically, it could not. A battalion of 
infantry could yield the same number of rifles, but it could give neither the 
same quickness nor breadth of maneuvering. It can be taken for granted 
that, should a commander of some battalion undertake such a risky operation, 
he would not be able to escape from the bag into which he had ventured. 

In connection with the operations of cavalry in the flank and rear, it is 
important to touch upon the question of supporting the cavalry action by in- 
fantry units. I laid emphasis upon the importance of that support in the 
article entitled “Cavalry on the Front.” With regard to the action on the 
flank and in the rear, the situation is a different one. In such cases all de- 
pends on the quickness of maneuvering. The infantry would hamper the 
vavalry and, what is still worse, the latter can put the infantry into a difficult 
position. Such distressing things used to happen during the World War. 
The main fact is, as it was repeatedly pointed out, that during the attacks on 
the flank or rear, success is achieved not by the real power of the attacking 
side, but through the effect on the enemy’s imagination. 

The following use ean be made of infantry units attached to cavalry in 
the course of the latter’s flanking operations: 

1. The infantry can take up a position on the cavalry’s inner flank (near- 
est to our troops). In the action deseribed above, infantry units could be 
directed to follow the Cossack Regiment; 

2. Infantry can form a repli in the eavalry’s rear. In the action described 
above, infantry units could be charged with protecting the bridges across the 
river Khodel near ihe village Zmieviska. It was necessary in this instance to 
hold up, for that purpose, the Narvski Hussar Regiment, coming up to re- 
inforce us. 

As to the use of infantry units, attached to the cavalry, on the latter’s 
outer flank, it cannot be admitted, as a general rule; upon that point we insist. 

Let us consider now the use by the cavalry during its operations on the 
flank, of different kinds of technical means. 
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Tanks could not keep up with us and would only hinder our maneuver. 
Armored cars might be of great service on our cavalry’s front, as well as on 
our outer flank; they furnish us an excellent point d’appui. There were no 
macadam roads in the sector where the operation was taking place, and the 
common roads got soft after the rain; the bridges across the river Khodel were 
destroyed. These conditions, armored cars being lacking, did not slow down 
the maneuver. But it must be said that the cavalry, attacking the flank and 
rear, should in general endeavor to use armored cars. Armored airplanes will 
be of great use also. 

Quick establishment of stable technical liaison should oceupy the first place 
among the resources which the technics put at the disposal of the cavalry. 
Full advaiitage, as said above, can be taken of the attacks on flank and rear 
only on condition that there be co-operation with the front. This holds true 
not only with regard to the tactical envelopments, but also with regard to the 
deep raids in the rear. During the Russo-Japanese War, in 1905, General 
Mistchenko made such a raid in the rear of the Japanese (near Inkow). No 
big results were achieved by that raid because it was an isolated operation. 
The Japanese stopped the development of the raid by troops which they moved 
for that purpose without any difficulty from the front. As to the damages 
that were done to the railways by our cavalry, they were quickly repaired. 
Without the establishment of technical liaison between the troops fighting on 
the front and the cavalry operating on the flank and in the rear, it is impos- 
sible to attain the necessary co-ordination. 

Let us suppose that the XVIIIth Army Corps had brought forward a 
branch of its liaison by wire up to the village Zmieviska; the cavalry, moving 
farther ahead from that point, would have to extend that liaison by establish- 
ing a telephone line. The control of the fighting in which the scattered units 
(the 9th Cossack Regiment, the Lancer squadrons, ete.) were engaged also 
reGuired wire, wire and wire. Cavalry, while operating on the front, becomes 
also engaged on a broad line, and in that case as well technical liaison is re- 
quired. But fighting on the flank requires a more skillful, elastic maneuver- 
ing; reports, informing the leader about the situation, must reach him quicker; 
the regroupings in such fights will be of a more radical nature, and the leader’s 
orders should reach the troops quicker. Motorcycles and—in the future— 
wireless telegraphy will be of great service. 

And still the principal technical means for attacking the flank and rear 
is the cavalryman armed with a rifle, assisted by guns of a range as long as 
possible and by machine-guns. 


Now let us take up an example of cavalry action on the flank on a larger 
scale. In the following operation I had to take part, not as an executor 
merely, but in the capacity of the Director of Military Operations of the 9th 
Army. 
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In April, 1915, the 9th Army was ordered to take the offensive. The front 
occupied by that army was extremely long—about 165 miles. (See sketch No. 
3.) The right flank (the XXITd and the XIth Army Corps) was on the Car- 
pathian Mountains and in their foreland. To attempt to break the enemy’s 
front in that section was very difficult, from the tactical point of view. The 
center (the XXXth Army Corps), with its right flank adjoining the foreland 
of the Carpathians, farther away turned slightly to the north, formed an are 
to the south of the city of Stanislavov and came up to the river Dniester. 

In March we had made here an attempt to break the enemy’s front, but 
without success. After that the enemy had fortified their position more 
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SKETCH No. 3 
Cavalry Action on the Flank of the Russian 9th Army in May, 1915 


strongly and placed more wire in front of it. Our left flank followed the left 
bank of the river Dniester and, having crossed the Dniester, took a sharp turn 
to the south and ended at the Rumanian frontier. Behind the Dniester was 
placed the cavalry, supported by infantry divisions. On the section of the 
right bank of the Dniester stood two divisions of the XLIst Army Corps, 
which divisions had been formed recently from the opolchenie (territorial) 
units. We also had made an attempt to force the Dniester near the town 
Zaleschiki, but it had led to sanguinary fights only. Having crossed the 
Dniester near Zaleschiki, we had not been able to develop our action. It had 
resulted in our getting bottled up, and the tactical situation of our troops near 
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Zaleschiki, on the opposite side, had become very difficult. On the section of 
our left flank, situated on the right bank of the Dniester, the tactical condi- 
tions were to our advantage; but our units standing there were unseasoned and 
incapable, not only of an offensive, but even of a stubborn defense. In addi- 
tion, they were armed at that time with obsolete, non-quick-firing rifles of the 
1877 model (the Berdan model). It is true that those troops were opposed 
by enemy units of the same quality, the Landsturm units of Poppe; but the 
latter were reinforced by a good division of Hungarian infantry. 

The Russian 9th Army was to be reinforced by units of the XXXIIId 
Army Corps, just arrived from Manchuria (two divisions of the Zaamour 
frontier guards). The approach of these units toward our left flank, on the 
right bank of the Dniester, would attract the enemy’s attention and disclose 
our intentions at once. We would cause the enemy to start shifting troops to 
their right flank, which, in view of the difficulty of transporting our own 
troops laterally, would be very much against our wishes. On that account 
our plan of action was based on the following fundamental lines: 

The XXXIIId Army Corps, after its arrival, was to be concentrated in the 
district of Bouchach. Thanks to such concentration, we would not show our 
cards until the last moment, inasmuch as, in view of our previous attempts to 
break the enemy’s positions to the south of Stanislavov, the enemy would be 
led to explain that concentration by our desire to repeat the attack in the same 
direction. 

Our blow was to be dealt across the Dniester, in the region of the villages 
Khmelevo and Rjepinize, so as to come out afterward against the flank and 
into the rear of the enemy’s positions to the south of Stanislavov. A careful 
study and photography of the enemy fortified lines confirmed that the enemy 
were not expecting our blow from that direction. As to ourselves, such a 
direction of the main blow allowed us to make full use of our numerous cav- 
alry, now reinforced by the arrival of the 3d Cavalry Corps. 

While the XXXIIId Army Corps was concentrating, reconnoitering the 
river with the object of crossing it and making preparations to cross it, our 
cavalry was regrouping in order to take up at once an advantageous starting 
position. 

To that end two cavalry divisions, the Mixed and the 12th, both under the 
command of General M., were put at the disposal of the XXXIIId Army 
Corps commander. The task assigned to that mixed cavalry corps consisted 
in taking immediate advantage of the break of the enemy front, to be effected 
in the general direction of Horodenka-Kolomyia. The cavalry was first of all 
to assist the further advance of the XX XIIId Army Corps by acting against the 
rear of those enemy units which should endeavor to stick to the previously 
fortified positions in the rear with the purpose of holding up our infantry’s 
advance. At the same time General M.’s cavalry, moving forward toward 
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Horodenka, would help the units of the 2d Cavalry Corps alongside of it to 
cross the Dniester near the village Ousietechko. On account of the necessity 
of keeping close liaison between the work of General M.’s cavalry and the 
action of the XXXIUd Army Corps, we had to put that cavalry corps under 
the command of the XXXIITd Army Corps commander. If we add to that 
cavalry group six squadrons of the Crimea Tartar Regiment (cavalry of the 
XXXIIId Army Corps), we will see that the total of cavalry units destined for 
action in the direction of Kolomyia reached 52 squadrons. 

The 2d Cavalry Corps was left under the direct command of the army com- 
mander. To keep liaison with the latter, a telegraph line to the corps head- 
quarters, equipped with the Hughes apparatus, was established by the order 
and with the means of the army headquarters. To increase the cavalry corps’ 
means for establishing liaison between its units and with its neighbors, a tele- 
graph company was attached. In addition, a large signal station was put at 
its disposal. 

The 2d Cavalry Corps was given the following order: To cross the Dniester 
with its main body in the neighborhood of Ousietchko, and to move forward 
against the rear of the Austrian units defending the Dniester to the east of 
Ousietchko, with the object of opening the way to the remaining units of the 
corps advancing from Zaleschiki; afterward to advance quickly in the general 
direction of Sniatyn, in order to seize the bridges across the Prut. Should the 
3d Cavalry Corps not succeed in moving forward by the time the troops from 
Zaleschiki advanced, the 2d Cavalry Corps was to exert the strongest pressure 
in the direction of Zastavna, against the rear of the Austrians holding up the 
advance of the 3d Cavalry Corps. The 2d Cavalry Corps was made up of the 
9th Cavalry Division, 24 squadrons, and the National Caucasion Division, 24 
squadrons; besides, the 82d Infantry Division, of which one brigade was occu- 
pying the bridge head at Zaleschiki, was under the command of the 2d Cav- 
alry Corps commander. 

On our left flank, on the right bank of the Dniester, was concentrated the 
3d Cavalry Corps, under General Count Keller, which cavalry corps was made 
up of the 10th Cavalry Division and the 1st Don Cossack Division (48 squad- 
rons). To that corps, which was also left under the direct control of the army 
headquarters, was assigned the task of breaking the enemy position near the 
village Okna and, by quickly advancing toward Chernovitze, to operate against 
the rear of the Austrians falling back behind the river Prut. 

As stated above, the XLIst Army Corps was not fit for independent action. 
On that flank the center of gravity of the forthcoming operations was there- 
fore shifted to the 8d Cavalry Corps, and the XLIst Army Corps slated to be 
put under the command of Count Keller. We thought that our opolchenie 
troops could be used only if taken in tow by our cavalry. With a view of es- 
tablishing technical liaison between the 3d Cavalry Corps and the army head- 
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quarters and between the units of the corps itself, the same measures were 
taken as with regard to the 2d Cavalry Corps. 

From the above it is clear that the fundamental idea of our plan consisted 
in bringing the cavalry into action simultaneously on a wide front. I am 
calling the attention of the reader to that fact for the reason that many at- 
tempts to bring cavalry masses into action usually failed because, their driving 
power being overestimated, they had been let out on too narrow a front; in 
consequence their action, squeezed by infantry reinforcements coming up, 
quickly died away. 

In our case the situation favored a development on a wide front. A glance 
at the attached sketch (No. 3) will show how a break, effected by the 
XXXIIId Army Corps and widened by the cavalry divisions attached to that 
corps, in the direction of Horodenka, opened the way to the 2d Cavalry Corps, 
and how the action of the 2d Cavalry Corps in the direction of Vereschanka 
opened the way to the 3d Cavalry Corps. 

To the latter fell the most difficult task. That corps had to force itself 
through the positions interwoven with barbed wire, relying upon its own 
forces; Count Keller could not count on the support of the XLIst Army Corps 
infantry, and, besides, he had no heavy artillery at his disposal. However, it 
might be expected that his situation would become easier, should the enemy 
be forced to direct against the XX XIIId Army, crossing the river, their Gonved 
Division, which served as support to the Austrian Landsturm; it was not likely 
that the latter, being inferior infantry, would hold their positions, even re- 
inforced by barbed wire. 

Count Keller, commander of the 3d Cacalry Corps, was a distinguished 
cavalry leader. His men had full confidence in him and were very much de- 
voted to him. He was a man of conspicuous personal bravery and capable at 
the same time of making decisions on a broad strategical scale. No better man 
could be found for the planned operation. 

Count Keller was also a leader who, receiving an order to make a decisive 
attack, would carry it out with the power of all his forces. Not all leaders were 
like him. Some were decisive only in their reports, and what they reported 
on paper did not correspond with the strain they had endured and tenacity 
they had shown in reality. I do not wish here to make a general charge of 
incompetency against our chiefs of middle grades. The reason why such con- 
ditions obtained lay in the fact that the senior chiefs sometimes put forth de- 
mands which were beyond their subordinate forces, and the subordinates, in 
order not to sacrifice their troops in a task which could not be accomplished, 
did not report the full truth. Their insincerity under the above conditions 
came as a rectification of the situetion, as is always the case in actuality. 

With all that in view, before demanding of the cavalry to break the enemy 
fortified lines by its own forces, I had a long conversation with Count Keller 
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over the telephone, and we agreed that an order to start the attack should not 
be sent out to him before I should be quite certain that the Austrian infantry 
had become much weaker on the section opposite the 3d Cavalry Corps. As 
to Count Keller, he believed in our success and wished to make the attack; it 
was, therefore, necessary to be very careful in wording the order. 

A few days before the operation air reconnaissance began to report defi- 
nitely the transportation of enemy troops from the neighborhood of Okna and 
Zastavna toward the town of Horodenka. It established a great number of 
railway cars at the stations near those villages, and a heavy traffic. Informa- 
tion gathered from prisoners confirmed the regrouping of enemy forces, under- 
taken on the ground that the Austrian command could not count upon getting 
reinforcements from outside. The above information was communicated by 
me to Count Keller with an instruction that he should begin his action simul- 
taneously with the XXXIIId Army Corps, in order to stop a further move- 
ment of enemy troops against the XXXIIId Army Corps, because the latter, 
as stated above, was also to carry out a difficult operation—the crossing of the 
Dniester. Thus we decided not to wait for the arrival in the enemy’s rear of 
the 2d Cavalry Corps. Moreover, that corps was sending in reports that the 
enemy was concentrating troops against the Zaleschiki bridge-head, apparently 
bringing them up from all over their right flank, on the right bank of the 
Dniester. 

On the fixed day, at dawn, the XXXIIId Army Corps began crossing the 
Dniester—one division at the village Khmeievo, the other at the village 
Rjepintze. The enemy did not expect that we would cross the river, and the 
two divisions quickly overcame the resistance they met with. By noon the 
Mixed and the 12th Cavalry Divisions were already on the other side of the 
Dniester. The Mixed Division charged the enemy north of Horodenka. More 
than 15 squadrons attacked mounted; the remaining squadrons co-operated 
dismounted. 

The following episode took place during that fight. One of the Zaamour 
cavalry regiments charged mounted parts of the German Fusz Battalion (ap- 
parently of the 6th Cavalry Division). The Germans retreated in disorder. 
But the galloping “lava” of the Zaamour regiment unexpectedly came up 
against a ditch; their small Manchurian ponies could not jump it; the horse- 
men lingered in front of the,ditch. The Germans stopped and opened a ter- 
rifie rifle fire. I saw that field afterwards; it was scattered with corpses of 
white horses. But fortunately a squadron of H. M. Lancers, advancing on the 
flank, dashed forward, went over the ditch, and forced the Germans to con- 
tinue their retreat. 

The fight near Horodenka was started by the Mixed Cavalry Division on 
the initiative of one of the Zaamour regimental commanders, who made an 
attack against the flank of the enemy’s infantry. The chief of the division 
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at once brought into action his remaining regiments—the Grodno Hussars, 
H. M. Lancers, and the other Zaamour cavalry regiment. He did not aim at 
keeping his regiments in a mass and boldly deployed them on a wide front. 
To our regret, the 12th Cavalry Division was late; the charge of the Mixed 
Cavalry Division was not developed, and Horodenka was not taken at one 
swoop. Although the enemy evacuated it at night, the spoils escaped and, 
what is more important, the enemy got a respite. 

While all this action was going on, the units of the 2d Cavalry Corps 
started crossing the river near Ousietchko. At that point, together with the 
cavalry, units of the 82d Infantry Division were crossing the river. It is to be 
regretted that the 2d Cavalry Corps commander did not show the energy 
which a cavalry leader is expected to show at such a moment. The whole 
operation was being conducted at too slow a pace. In that connection a cer- 
tain incident had left its influence on the morale. At dawn the Austrians 
themselves had taken the offensive against the Zaleschiki bridge-head and had 
occupied it, capturing about one thousand men of the 82d Division’s brigade 
defending the bridge-head. 

On the front of the 3d Cavalry Corps the events, as might be expected, took 
a very different course. Count Keller ordered the 1st Don Cossack Division 
to attack the enemy’s fortified position at dawn, dismounted. It was still dark 
when the Cossacks succeeded in getting to the wire entanglements; but, the 
number of field guns at our disposal being small, no passages in sufficient 
number had been made, and the Cossacks took a prone position in front of 
the wire. The situation was indeed a critical one. At that moment the com- 
mander of one of the Don Cossack regiments, Colonel Popoff, who was lying 
with his Cossacks in front of the wire, stood up and shouted: “Knights of 
St. George, follow me!” and began to sabre the wire which had not been cut. 
The Cossacks dashed after their commander, The enemy gave in and, cover- 
ing themselves wth a desultory firing, started clearing the trenches. The front 
line squadrons of the Cossacks rushed into them. Meanwhile the squadrons 
of the reserve mounted and, coming up on horseback to the wire entangle- 
ments, advanced through the passages cut in the wires and, after crossing the 
ground dug up with trenches, took up the pursuit of the fleeing and panie- 
stricken enemy. Immediately after the 1st Don Cossack Division attacked, 
Count Keller deployed also the 10th Cavalry Division. The enemy retreated 
on the whole line, and on the front of the opolchenie troops the pursuit of the 
enemy was taken up by the 7th Don Cossack and the Tekinski Mounted Regi- 
ment. More than five thousand prisoners, ten guns, and many machine-guns 
fell to Count Keller’s cavalry as a reward for its bold action. But the strate- 
gical results were even more important. Following the catastrophe caused by 
our drive, the enemy’s right flank fell back, without stopping, behind the 
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Thus, on the very first day, three cavalry corps obtained freedom of action. 
I am not going to occupy the reader’s attention by a narrative of further de- 
tails. On the entire wide front a wave of our 160 squadrons roiled from the 
Dniester to the Prut, overflowing from the flanks and rear those enemy units 
which tried to put up a resistance on the previously fortified positions. Such 
attempts were quickly put to an end, and in the course of a few days the 
enemy were cleared from the whole region between the Dniester and the Prut. 
The success of our cavalry had also an effect upon the sections of the enemy’s 
fortified front opposite the XXXth and XIth Army Corps. The enemy evac- 
uated their positions and, leaving prisoners in our hands, retreated into the 
mountains. The whole operation yielded us more than 25,000 prisoners. 


Now, let us consider how the action of the enemy’s cavalry against our 
flank and rear can best be met. 

At first the following answer suggests itself: It is best to oppose such 
action with infantry. In fact, was it not stated above that the real power of 
the cavalry, acting against the flank, is much less than its imagined power? 
But, as a matter of fact, cavalry’s attack against the flank is always accom- 
panied by a disruption of the organization of the battle. A confusion in the 
control is inevitable. Moreover, an important part is played in a battle by 
the psychology of the masses. And, in that respect, no demands similar to 
those made on individuals holding superior posts can be made on the masses. 
Furthermore, if we add that the armies fighting in modern wars are not pro- 
fessional armies, trained during many years; if we also add that every mass 
lives by imagination, it will become clear that the appearance of cavalry on 
the flank, still more in the rear, causes confusion and disorganization and 
lessens the fitness of troops for battle. 

Once it happened to me to witness the impression made by the news of the 
appearance of enemy cavalry in the rear. The Guard Cavalry Brigade came 
up to the river San. That day we had rest and were marching in our infan- 
try’s zone. Upon our arrival we found the Semenovski Regiment of the Guard 
crossing the river. That was one of the infantry regiments of the Old Guard 
of which the Russian Army had right to be proud. The training and the liv- 
ing conditions of the Guard were in much more favorable circumstances than 
with our infantry of the line. The men were carefully chosen. The drilling 
was perfect, and T can say with confidence that no regiment of our Allies 
came in that respect nearer to the standard of a professional army than the 
Semenovski Regiment of the Guard. I am dwelling upon this at some length 
in order to make it clear that one cannot expect of the infantry regiments of 
future armies such self-control as the Semenovski Regiment possessed. Dur- 
ing the war that regiment distinguished itself as one of the best regiments of 
the Russian Army, and after the revolution it was one of the last regiments 
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The bridge across the San had been burned by the retreating Austrians. 
Our engineers were quickly building a new bridge. As it was not finished, 
the Semenovski Regiment was crossing it, marching in long files of men over 
boards thrown upon it. We had been ordered to cross a ford, fairly deep, near 
the bridge. 

A vanguard was covering the crossing. Any activity on the part of the 
enemy could hardly be expected, because the Austrians, having suffered a com- 
plete defeat along the entire front, were speedily retreating with the sole pur- 
pose of breaking away from us as soon as possible. 

Having forded the river, the Hussars and the Lancers dismounted, loosened 
the saddle girths, and started feeding their horses. I rode up to the place 
where the bridge was being restored and looked at the picture while the cross- 
ing of the Semenovski was proceeding. 

Suddenly I heard a shout from the opposite side, from a wood. That shout 
grew and finally I could understand distinctly the words, “Enemy cavalry, 
enemy cavalry!” The men walking on the boards rushed forward; a few 
boards, together with the men, fell into the river. On our bank a terrific bus- 
tling ensued. Even shots were fired. It was a real panic. An order to mount 
was immediately given to our regiments. We got out of the village, in order 
not to be hampered in our deployment. 

It was quite incomprehensible, where the enemy infantry could come from. 
The only possible direction was—from the heaven. 

Soon the confusion and bustle were over. During the desultory firing one 
man was killed, one was wounded. No cavalry could be found. There was 
some talk about a man from the supply column having seen an enemy patrol 
in the wood. Perhaps it was true; if so, it can easily be imagined how that 
patrol, lost or forgotten, bashfully hid in the wood, trembling for its life. 

Having seen that picture with my own eyes, | could understand the mental 
state of the enemy, suddenly confronted on their flank or in their rear by our 
cavalry. 

Measures of two kinds are necessary in such circumstances: 

The first consists in preventing any further widening of the breach; the 
gap must be screened as soon as possible. To that end, of course, units should 
be used that are near at hand. However, should the breach become a wide 
one, that arm must be called upon which can soonest reach the threatened 
sector—that is, the cavalry. 

In the end of November, 1914, the Russian 9th Army was fighting near 
Cracow (see sketch No. 4). I had just been appointed Director of Military 
Operations of that army. The situation was difficult. We were attacked on 
our left as well as on our right flank; we were jammed by two Austro-Hun- 
garian armies as by a pair of pincers. At first, the enemy succeeded in break- 
ing our battle liaison with the 4th Army, next to us. We sent there imme- 
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diately the 1st Don Cossack Division. The Cossacks, dismounted, lances in 
their hands, charged the enemy units, dug in on our flank, and gained time, 
so that reinforcements, hastily drawn from everywhere, could come up. Soon 
afterwards our left flank was enveloped. We had no more reserves. There 
was no cavalry on that flank, our only cavalry division at that time, the 1st 
Don Cossack Division, having been engaged already on our right flank. The 
envelopment of the flank, should it develop further, threatened us with en- 
circling. It was on this occasion that I perceived clearly the fact, of which 
I have spoken above—enveloping and encircling do not always develop as 
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SKETCH No. 4 


Attacks of the 9th Army Against the Enemy Enveloping its Flanks, 
November, 1914 


quickly as might be expected, because the one who envelops the flank is him- 
self afraid of getting into a bag. This significant fact was our salvation in 
this case. By order of Army Group Headquarters, the XXIst Army Corps 
and the 7th Cavalry Division, both stationed on the other side of the Vistula, 
were put at our disposal. Of course, the cavalry division was the first to re- 
inforce us. 

The very fact of the arrival of the 7th Cavalry Division at our flank saved 
us. Arriving opposite the flank of the enveloping Austrian units, it stopped the 
development of their flanking movement. Upon the arrival, in the next days, 
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of the XXIst Army Corps we were enabled to take the offensive ourselves and 
; gain a local success on our left flank. 

Measures of the second kind consist not only in warding off the enemy, 
enveloping our flank, but also in taking advantage of the fact mentioned 
above, namely, that the one who is enveloping can be easily outflanked him- 
self. Such a solution of the problem is of more interest to us, because it leads 
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SKETCH No. 5 
Liquidation of the German Cavalry’s Enveloping Attack on Russian 
Right Flank near Vilno, September, 1915 












not only to a passive parrying of the blow aimed at us, but also to the destrue- 
tion of a part of the enemy’s force. 

In October, 1915, the Germans combined their offensive on our north- 
western front, against Vilno, with a deep cavalry raid against our rear. The 
enemy cavalry consisted of several cavalry divisions; it broke through our 
cavalry protecting the flank of our armies fighting near Vilno and swept ener- 
getically toward our rear. As it was supported on its inner flank by the Ger- 
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man infantry, which was squeezing more and more the rears of our armies, the 
confusion in our rears became very great. Naturally, one of the first measures 
of our command was to prevent a further squeezing of the formed semicircle. 
With that object in view, all the infantry and cavalry units near at hand were 
used. But the liquidation of the German cavalry’s envelopment could be ac- 
complished by our cavalry alone. The main masses of the latter were directed 
to the northeast, in the German cavalry’s rear (see sketch No. 5). The lack 
of decisiveness on the part of one of the cavalry corps commanders enabled 
the Germans to escape, although with great losses, from the neck of the bottle, 
which was being corked up by us. 

The most advantageous direction for counteracting an enveloping move- 
ment is the action against the outer flank of the enveloping enemy. There- 
fore, the unit placed in echelon for the flank’s protection must not keep close 
to the flank. The cavalry, as an arm having more freedom in maneuvering, 
can keep farther away from the flank under its protection and can quicker 
gain a position menacing the outer flank of the enveloping enemy. 

From the above, two deductions can be made: 

First. The flank is protected best by the cavalry. 

Second. The leader of the cavalry unit placed on the flank should, above 
all, keep away boldly from the flank he protects; that leader should remember 
that the best protection of the flank consists in bold maneuvering against the 
rear of the enveloping enemy unit, and that the gravest error a cavalry leader 
‘an make in such circumstances is a timid pinning of himself to the flank 
of his own troops. 




















The Twelfth Cavalry on the Road 


BY 


NATHAN C. SHIVERICK, Lieutenant-Colonel, Cavalry, R. C. 


RecENTLY CoLoneEL Sep@wick Rice, of the 12th U. S. Cavalry, led his 
regiment on a march from Camp Robert E. L. Michie, Del Rio, Texas, to its 
new station, at Fort Brown, Brownsville, Texas, and it was my good fortune 
to be along the entire distance, approximately 425 miles. I believe many 
facts of this march would be of interest to the Cavalry Service. 

The 12th, like all cavalry regiments, had suffered a great reduction in its 
enlisted personnel, incidental to discharges by favor in the early summer, 
transfers resulting from the reduction of the number of cavalry regiments, 
and transfers made necessary by the adoption of a new organization for cav- 
alry. Just before starting on the march, one entire squadron en route from 
Panama to join the regiment was transferred elsewhere. While en route to 
Brownsville a transfer to the 12th of a very limited number of officers and 
enlisted men was to be effected and they were to form the nucleus of a new 
squadron. 

On the 6th of October we started on the march, the command consisting 
of 19 officers, two warrant officers, and 245 enlisted men of cavalry, two offi- 
cers and six men of the Medical Corps being attached. There were two civilian 
packers. The animals consisted of 455 horses and 203 mules. Transportation 
consisted of seven floating picket lines with spring wagons, 18 light wagons 
(convertible trailers), 30 heavy wagons, and one Dodge touring car. 

The colonel was determined to retain as much of his mount as possible, 
notwithstanding the burden it seemed to place on the command in the move- 
ment of so many surplus animals. However, the floating picket lines func- 
tioned so smoothly that the spare animals added but little difficulty. The 
method of employing these lines was as follows: The forward end was fast- 
ened to a singletree, which was hitched in the usual manner, without breech- 
ing, to an anchor horse or mule, and this animal was led by a mounted man. 
The rear end of the line was secured to the pole of a spring wagon, which was 
drawn by two horses; this wagon, of course, carried a driver and a load. The 
horses were attached to the line in pairs, one of each pair on opposite sides 
of the line, by short rope shanks, which were spliced into the line and snapped 
into the halters. Two outriders were on the flank of each side of the line, 
and they moved up and down the line wherever their presence seemed neces- 
sary. These floating lines would actually accommodate fifty animals each 
and negotiate sharp “S” turns with apparent ease. The outriders on the inside 
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flank would station themselves in turn at the bends in the road and keep the 
animals in the road, while the outriders on the outer flank would keep them 
up to their gait. 

The rate of march was fast, averaging more than 51% miles per hour for 
the entire distance, including halts and stops for water. Colonel Rice pro- 
ceeded on the belief that sore backs are generally caused by weary riders on 
tired horses. We made regular hourly halts, during which inspections for dis- 
tressed animals were made. Practically the same animals were ridden through- 
out the entire march. At Fort Ringgold, McAllen, and Brownsville, all ani- 
mals were inspected by the garrison veterinarians, and were found to be in 
excellent condition, with the exception of a very few minor injuries. 

The trip was made without a sore back, which would appear as a strong 
justification of the colonel’s belief in marching rapidly. The enlisted men, 
as well as the officers, enjoyed the rapid marching. I never saw a man fall 
out on the entire march, and while there probably were such instances they 
must have been exceptionally rare. The spirit of the command was excellent. 
I do not believe that any regiment ever belonged more to its colonel than in 
this outfit, or had a colonel who belonged more to his regiment. ‘“Achieve- 
ment’ seemed to be the motto. 

Camp Michie, a mere border camp, was made a happier place to live in by 
the interest and work of the 12th. From the salvage they built not only a 
most comfortable and suitable club-house for officers, but also one for non- 
coms., and by a judicious use of stable litter made into compost heaps, estab- 
lished lovely green lawns—a joyous and welcome contrast to the usual barren 
dustiness of border stations. The regret shown by the good townsfolk of Del 
Rio at the departure of the 12th was eloquent evidence to me of the cordial 
relations which existed betweer. them. 

The column was always in camp before noon, and generally we reached 
camp about 10:30 in the morning. The road was not dangerous for either 
horses or riders at any place, and in consequence the command was never dis- 
mounted to lead. The time which might have been spent in leading was 
saved, therefore, and a correspondingly longer time was gained in camp for 
the care of animals and for the rest and recreation of both men and animals. 
The roads varied from excellent to miserable. Usually culverts were in bad 
condition and required considerable work in repair before heavy wagons could 
venture safely over them. To accomplish such repairs, a wagon had been 
fitted up with tools and material, and in a minor way took the place of a 
bridge train. 

It would seem that some day the War Department might enter into some 
arrangement with the border counties to have them maintain in good repair 
a first-class road from Brownsville to San Diego, to be built by the Govern- 
ment. Such a road would be of inestimable value in case of serious trouble 
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in Mexico. If ever such a road is built, let us hope that it will be good and 
broad, with one side metalled, for wheeled transportation, and one side com- 
paratively soft, for mounted animals. 

With respect to marching, it is such a serious part of cavalry business that 
it seems regrettable there is not more of it done in our service. From a study 
of the campaigns in Syria and Palestine, it appears that the ability of the 
British cavalry forces to make long marches, attended by very serious restric- 
tions as to water and forage, made it possible for them to contribute so hand- 
somely to the achievement of gaining a great territory for the British Empire. 
Of course, marching alone did not win battles, but it made it possible for 
soldiers and horses to earn opportunities for successful combat. During one 
phase in the preparations for a general engagement an entire cavalry division 
was sent out every fortnight on a march lasting 36 hours, during which time 
a distance of 70 miles was often covered and without water for their animals. 
When the engagement did come off, these troops were marching and fighting 
for periods of 36 to 48 hours without water for their animals. 

Moreover, much of the severe fighting was over unknown ground, in a 
locality where native guides could not be employed, due to their uncertain 
loyalty. These animals had to be kept going through this phase of the 
engagement in order that they might partake, farther along, in hard pursuit 
marches to cut off the enemy following a successful “break” through his lines. 
The handling and care of animals for such arduous service can be learned 
only through practice of marching, which alone can develop sound “marching 
judgment.” 

Life on the march is about as close as we can come to campaign service in 
peace-time training, with the exception of the few maneuvers which come so 
seldom. Marching gives the private soldier a daily change of scene and in- 
cident and a relief from the irksome routine of garrison life. It gives the non- 
com. an ideal chance to learn the capabilities of the men of his squad, and to 
really know their mounts. It gives troop officers the best opportunities to 
learn their men, to size up their mount, to study shortcomings in their train- 
ing, and affords them a wonderful chance to demonstrate their own fitness to 
train, care for, and to lead their commands. For the colonel, it means a time 
to learn the personal equation of his officers, his non-coms., and his privates; 
to study the efficiency of his transportation; to learn the mount of his regi- 
ment: to determine the needs in future training, and to demonstrate his worth 
as a regimental leader. It would seem that any officer who would willingly 
dead-beat a march by seeking some trivial excuse to precede his command by 
train or automobile is hardly to be considered a cavalryman at heart. 

With respect to this march of the 12th, mention should be made of the 
use of the band, which always played the column out of and into camp. This 
was possible, without causing delay, because of the convertible trailer wagon, 
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which had been fitted up with separate compartments for each instrument. 
This wagon was drawn by four horses and was always with the column. The 
band could either draw or return instruments in less than four minutes. In 
the morning, the wagon would leave camp with the light train, and then at 
about a mile from camp it would fall out. Later, when the column reached 
the wagon, the band would be fallen out to return instruments. At the last 
halt each day the band-wagon would come up and instruments would be 
drawn. The music always started every one out in the morning in good 
spirits, and at the close of a march it brought every one intc camp in a cheer- 
ful frame of mind. In addition, the band gave much entertainment to the 
people of villages near which camp was located, not only by playing as the 
column marched through the villages, but by the concerts which preceded 
retreat. 

The Thomas cooker had been issued to several organizations, including 
headquarters mess, to be tested out on the march. I observed this equipment 
very carefully, and undoubtedly it is far and away the best cooking device 
ever developed for field use. The Thomas cookers used on this trip were made 
in the blacksmith and the plumbing shops in Del Rio, with makeshift tools 
and materials. When they can be manufactured in a proper plant, by skilled 
mechanics, supplied with proper tools and materials, their further improve- 
ment will be proportional.* 

In the matter of the field transportation, the personal care and thought 
given by the colonel to this vitally important part of a cavalry outfit was mani- 
fested by its excellent condition and performance throughout the march. The 
light train always preceded the command into camp, thus avoiding any delays 
in getting up picket lines and establishing camp. The type of ecllars fur- 
nished with the harnesses for the light wagons were more suited to the necks 
and shoulders of draft animals than to the horses used; but, in spite of this, 
the teamsters, by exercise of judgment and care, brought their animals through 
in good condition. The heavy train was supplied with mules of excellent type, 
and they made their daily marches without distress and always at a proportion- 
ately rapid rate. The usual interest and pride displayed by officers and en- 
listed men in the transportation, the mules, wagons, and harness, clearly 
demonstrated the appreciation of all grades of the vast importance of field 
transportation to a cavalry command in case of campaign service. 





* Here the writer made a few remarks about the test of compressed forage, too incom- 
plete in their nature to be embodied with this article. His reticence may be attributed to 
a desire that his known interest in compressed forage should not detract attention from 
his comments on the other features of this march. Colonel Rice has made an official report 
upon the forage, in which he recommends, without qualification, its proper use by the 
service as a field ration for animals. The test was unusual, as the hay allowance was cut 
to 10 pounds by orders of Corps Area Headquarters, and the compressed forage was re- 
duced to 7144 pounds allowance per animal.—EbpITor. 
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The pack-train was at a disadvantage in having only two experienced pack- 
ers, the packmaster and the cargador. All other professional packers had been 
discharged just before the march, in conformity with orders from above. 
Packers were recruited from enlisted men, and while their hands were un- 
accustomed to handling ropes and their muscles not hardened to packers’ 
work, they progressed rapidly and made a very creditable showing. For the 
first ten days of the march they did severe duty, handling three times loads 
of hay. These loads, while not too heavy, were bulky and difficult packs to 
keep tight and in proper place, thus requiring frequent adjustment of the 
loads. 

This whole march was a wonderful holiday for me, and it was a real 
privilege to be intimately associated with such a fine lot of fellows, to whom 
every incident was a pleasure and who loved their jobs. Cheerfulness was 
always present, whether at the end of a thirty-mile march or during the prepa- 
ration for a “badger fight.” During the entire time I never heard from any 
one any criticism of headquarters or of each other and I never heard an un- 
favorable comment on any duty required of any one. Incidentally, a most 
thrilling and successful “badger fight” was pulled off at Fort Ringgold. I H 
wish all Reserve officers might have similar opportunities to make such marches 
and acquire experience and instruction in so happy a way. I am certain it 
would promote a keener interest and stimulate the work of organizing the 
Reserve. 




























THE TERMS independent cavalry, advance cavalry, advance guard cavalry, 
ete., will no longer be used. The missions assigned will indicate the character 
of the service.—IJnstruction Circular No. 2, General Service Schools, August 5, 
1921. 
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Galloping Horses 


THE QuEsTION has been frequently asked, how far a horse can travel at the 
extended gallop (16 miles per hour), many officers being of the opinion that 
horses could not make 16 miles in an hour without being ruined, if they made 
it at all. 

The following is a report of a test ride made on short notice to try out the 
matter: 

THE CAVALRY SCHOOL, 
Fort Ritey, Kans., November 7, 1921. 


On November 6, 1921, two horses were selected to ride about 16 miles in 
about one hour. Colonel Romeyn, riding at about 200 pounds, rode the chest- 
nut, 9 years old, half-bred horse Dangerfield. Major Barry, riding at about 
150 pounds, rode the bay, 8 years old, half-bred horse Bluemont. Neither 
horse had any special preparation. The ride was over the measured course on 
the Island. Lieutenant Pollard, V. C., examined the horses before the start, 
five minutes after the finish, and one hour after the finish. His findings may 
be of interest. The ride started at 9:00 a. m. : 


“DANGERFIELD”’ 


Time. Pulse. Resp. Temp. Mucous membrane. Remarks. 
9:00a.m. 36 16 98.2 Almost normal, slightly yellow. Carried about 200 lbs.; 
10:05a.m. 72 66 104.1 Congested slightly. went 16 miles in 55 
11:00a.m. 40 30 101.2 Approximately normal. minutes. Main dis- 
tress in heart action. 
Normal, morning of 

7th. 
“BLUEMONT™ 

Time. Pulse. Resp. Temp. Mucous membrane. Remarks. 
9:00a.m. 36 18 99 Slightly yellowish red......... Carried about 150 lbs. ; 
10:05a.m. 66 37 102.6 Medium congestion. went 16 miles in 1 
11:00a.m. 36 28 100.4 Slight congestion. hour 5 seconds. Main 


distress in leg weari- 
ness. Normal, morn- 
ing of November 7th. 


It is our opinion that, had occasion demanded, these horses could have 
been ridden from 18 to 20 miles in one hour. 
(Signed) J. A. Barry, 
Major Cavalry. 
I. R. Poxiarp, 
First Lieutenant, V. C. 
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This ride was arranged by Major Barry, Director, Department of Horse- 
manship, on very short notice. Bluemont and Dangerfield were known to be 
two of the best gallopers at the school, and Colonel Romeyn (to whom Dan- 
gerfield is assigned for school duties) is one of the heaviest of the officers 
on duty at the school. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Colonel 
Romeyn is an instructor in tactics, not in the Department of Horsemanship. 

On November 5 Major Barry called Colonel Romeyn on the telephone and 
asked him if he would like to take a ride of about 16 miles in one hour the 
following morning. He also asked if Dangerfield was fit for the test. Colonel 
Romeyn replied that he would be glad to take the ride, and that Dangerfield 
was in first-class shape. This was the first intimation that Colonel Romeyn 
had of the ride, although he and Major Barry had often talked of the possi- 
bilities in this line, Colonel Romeyn claiming to have ridden 16 miles in one 
hour (on a horse named Duke, belonging to Colonel Short) in Texas in 1900 
without injuring the horse. 

Bluemont and Dangerfield are both about 16.1 and weigh about 1,150 
pounds. Bluwemont had been used daily by Major Barry in “school” work 
only and had had no long gallops for several months. 

Dangerfield had been ridden daily by Colonel Romeyn for several months, 
about one hour per diem, but that hour being mostly at the gallop, covering 
from six to twelve miles, across country, in the hour, and with a great deal of 
jumping. He was very hard in consequence. 

The two horses were warmed up in the riding hall at walk, trot, and 
canter for about ten minutes. Then they were examined by Lieutenant Pol- 
lard. After the examination they were ridden at the walk for about five min- 
utes, waiting for the exact hour of 9:00 a. m. The two officers started in 
opposite directions around the track, Colonel Romeyn carrying a stop-watch 
and both officers ordinary watches. Dangerfield made the first mile in’ 4 
minutes 10 seconds and Bluemont about 10 seconds slower. Both officers then 
increased the gait, Colonel Romeyn to about 18 miles and Major Barry to 
about 17 miles. 

Colonel Romeyn continued the 18-mile gallop for about 6 miles, and then 
decreased it to about 17 miles, which gait was held to the finish. Major Barry 
dismounted during the last half of the fourth mile and ran alongside of 
Bluemont for 4% of a mile, with the idea of helping out Blwemont’s wind. 
This cost him some time, and he had to ride the last mile at about 20 miles 
per hour to get in on time. After eleven miles on the right hand, Major 
Barry changed hand and rode the rest of the distance on the left hand. Col- 
onel Romeyn rode the entire distance on the left hand, but changed leads 
several times, riding about six miles on right lead. Both officers wore spurs 
(blunt) and carried whips, but used neither, both horses responding to voice 
and leg when it was thought that they needed urging. 
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GALLOPING HORSES 


Dangerfield showed very little weariness, and immediately after being ex- 
amined was mounted and put into a canter for a few yards without effort on 
the part of the rider. Bluemont was in very good condition, but the strain of 
galloping had opened an old cut on one pastern. 

After examination, both horses were bandaged and blanketed and walked 
for half an hour to cool them out slowly. After being thoroughly cooled and 
examined for the third time, they were watered and given a hot mash. 

Dangerfield was ridden several miles the following day by Colonel Romeyn, 
and put over two three-foot jumps close together, and showed no stiffness or 
weariness. Bluemont was not ridden on account of his pastern wound, but 
was normal in every respect. 

Neither officer felt any weariness from the ride. Colonel Romeyn played 
four sets of tennis that afternoon. 

The course is on what is known as “The Island,” a path through a piece of 
wooded lowlands near the Kansas River. This path is somewhat winding 
and, due to fallen trees, contains several rather sharp turns. The footing is 
mostly firm earth (packed), but included in the mile probably altogether a 
quarter mile of sand about six inches deep, and three or four patches of mud 
several inches deep and about ten yards each in length. 

Saddles used were training saddles (Saumur). Bridles were double snaffle. 

During the month of October and up to the time of the ride, Dangerfield 
had been on full forage (grain over the allowance being furnished by Colonel 
Romeyn at his own expense). Bluemont, doing less work, had been on nine 
pounds. 

It is believed that any good well-bred horse in good condition should be 
able to duplicate this performance. If a smooth galloper, it should not worry 
or tire a rider who has kept himself in riding condition. The result of the 
test is considered valuable, as showing what a mounted messenger can do, if 
necessary, on a good horse. 














Editorial Comment 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL IN NEW QUARTERS 


IN ORDER to secure more desirable quarters in the nearer vicinity of the 
War Department offices, the CavaLry JouRNAL office has been recently moved 
again. Our new address is 1624 H Street N. W., and we are just about half- 
way between the State, War, and Navy Building and the Army and Navy Club. 
We are sharing our new office with the U. S. Field Artillery Association, which 
is one symptom of the amity existing between the two mounted combat 


branches. 


WHY YOU FAILED TO RECEIVE YOUR “CAVALRY JOURNAL” 


HERE ARE some suggested answers: 

1. You have changed station or address one or more times and have failed 
to notify us. Hereafter the Cavatry JouRNAL will endeavor to keep the mail- 
ing list up to date, so far as regular officers are concerned, independently of 
notifications from the latter, which notifications are too infrequently received. 
It is a good plan, however, to notify the JourNAL office of your changes of 
address. 

2. You may have let your subscription expire some months ago. In several 
instances, after a former subscriber has failed to respond to a succession of 
notices of expiration and his name has accordingly been removed from the 
mailing list, he has written in, “Why don’t I receive my JouRNAL?” 

3. Your JouRNAL may have been appropriated by a careless mail-orderly, 
or your brother officer across the hall, who wasn’t particular to notice the ad- 
dress on the wrapper. 

4. You may have forgotten that the CavaLry JouRNAL is published quar- 
terly, and in the interval since the last number was received you may have 
formed an impression that you have missed a number. 

5. Finally, your JourNaL may have miscarried in the mails. 

Every effort is made to insure delivery of the JourRNAL to subscribers, and 
upon advice of non-receipt a second copy is mailed while the edition remains 
in stock. 

MR. ROBERT C. HILLDALE 

Tue Epriror here acknowledges the unstinting assistance and support of Mr. 
Robert C. Hilldale, who has served the U.S. Cavalry Association in the capacity 
of Managing Editor since the resumption of publication of the JourNaL in 
1920. In October last he vacated that office to resume the private practice of 
law in the firm of Stovall and Hilldale, of Washington, D, C. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


JANUARY 17 the Annual Meeting of the U. 8. Cavalry Association will be 
held in the Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. It is hoped that it will 
be attended by practically all of the members on duty or living in and about 
Washington. A gratifyingly large number of proxies have been received, 
which assure the proper transaction of business and indicate a lively interest 
in the affairs of the Association on the part of its members. 

The principal business of the meeting, beyond the election of officers, will 
be action upon the proposed amendment to the Constitution. The 1911 Consti- 
tution has been rendered obsolete in many particulars by the changes being 
effected in the System of National Defense, so a revision has become necessary. 
The draft which was furnished a few months ago to all members has met with 
general approval. Some criticisms have been received, all of which will be con- 
sidered by the Executive Council. The principal fault in the draft submitted 
lies probably in the active membership clause, which was not so worded as to 
include many officers of the regular service who have transferred to other 
branches of the service, but are still keenly interested in cavalry. This fault, 
together with others, both as to matter and form, will probably be corrected in 
the final action taken at the Annual Meeting. 


CAVALRY RESERVE CORPS ACTIVITY 


Ir 1s interesting to note that the 61st Cavalry Division, with headquarters 
at Governor’s Island, New York, has formed a Cavalry Reserve Association of 
the Second Corps Area, with headquarters at the Cornell Club, 30 West 44th 
Street, New York City. Article V designates the Cavatry JouRNAL as the 
official organ of the Association. The Cavatry JouRNAL accepts the honor 
and the obligation. 

This is real occasion! Few evidences have been noted that indicate more 
indisputably that the Reserve Corps—and particularly the Cavalry Reserve 
Corps—is a real live entity to be reckoned with; not merely an aggregation 
of individuals more or less interested in cavalry—perhaps in the past tense, and 
connected with the War Department by means of a multigraphed letter a year; 
but a Corps, with a spirit ana a consciousness of corporate existence and a pur- 
pose. The purpose of the Association is stated as follows: 

1. To aid and assist in the preparation of personnel for efficient active 
service. 

2. To foster and perpetuate the splendid spirit of service and high ideals of 
patriotism so finely developed in the war with Germany. 


Welcome to the Second Corps Cavalry Reserve Association ! 
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Attention is invited here to a few books that are specially recommended for 
a cavalryman’s library : 

The Desert Mounted Corps, by Colonel Preston. 

The Strategy of the Western Front, by Colonel Sargent. 

The Art of Reconnaissance, by Major-General Sir David Henderson. 

These are up to date and up to the minute. 

Take note also that Colonel Gray has consented to release the remainder of 
the stock of his Cavalry Tactics as Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion at a 
greatly reduced price. 

The American Geographical Society has published as Number 3 of its 
Research Series a work by Professor Douglas W. Johnson, formerly Major, 
Division of Military Intelligence, entitled Battlefields of the World War— 
Western and Southern Fronts—A Study in Military Geography. This remark- 
able volume is a classic, no less. It embodies a thoroughgoing study of the 
relation of the terrain to the military operation, and is couched in such admir- 
able rhetoric and is so beautifully illustrated with maps, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs that it well deserves a place in the library of every military student. 


WATCH THE MACHINE-GUN SQUADRONS 


THERE Is one objection that might be offered to the concentration of the 
cavalry’s machine-guns into machine-gun squadrons, separate from the cavalry 
regiments. This is the chance that officers on duty for long periods with sepa- 
rate regiments may lose sight of the fact that the machine-gun is an important 
cavalry weapon and lose interest in it and its tactical employment. The Jack- 
ass Battery does not now accompany the regiment to drill, where its work is 
visible every day to every member of the regiment. But it is undergoing good, 
hard intensive training elsewhere. So don’t fail to keep it in remembrance. 

There is no shadow of a doubt that if our cavalry is to render good service 
in the future the maximum fire power consistent with rapid maneuvering must 
be developed. It is interesting to note foreign tendencies in this respect. The 
French and Belgian Cavalry, in particular, have appeared under a strange 
aspect since the war. Almost inseparable from horse and saber before 1914, 
the course of the war on the Western Front has imbued them with such an all- 
pervasive vision of trench warfare that they have since been developing their 
training along lines which seem to be quite as extreme in the opposite direction. 
The drill regulations now in force in the French Cavalry make laborious pro- 
vision for the employment of cavalry as infantry. In the Belgian maneuvers 
of last year the cavalry dismounted some miles away from the fight to go for- 
ward as foot-troops. 

It is believed that our own comparatively steady adherence to a true cavalry, 
laying earnest stress upon its mounted work not merely as a parade function, 
but as an essential element of its fighting power, yet developing an ever-increas- 
ing fire power, is amply justified by the clearer view which the passing months 
are affording of the operations of the war on all its fronts. And there are evi- 
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dences that the French are themselves questioning the wisdom of their present 
course. Captain Daubert’s interesting discussion in the Revue de Cavalerie 
for September-October, 1921, on the question of cavalry or mounted infantry 
leaves no doubt in the mind of the thoughtful reader that mounted infantry 
can never replace cavalry, thoroughly mobile and available for either mounted 
or dismounted action as circumstances may direct. But cavalry must not lag 
behind the other arms in its appreciation of the necessity for a tremendous 
development of fire power. Watch the machine-gun squadrons. 


CIVILIAN APPRECIATION 


Rider and Driver reflects the thought of a certain responsible civilian group 
who are not content to sit idly by and see the cavalry mutilated. In a number 
issued during the late summer there appeared an editorial bearing the caption: 
The Cavalry must not be Reduced Irreparably, in which attention is called to 
the patent fact that cavalry cannot be made again in a hurry, and that it will 
be a great mistake to let the competition of some of the army’s newer elements 
result in the crippling of this branch. “Civilians,” it concludes, “should shoul- 
der the responsibility and go into the question regardless of everything and 
everybody except the best interests of the country.” 

This comment does credit to Rider and Driver. A recent editorial in The 
Providence Journal entitled ‘“‘The Nineteenth Hussars,” while it includes some 
statements to which one well versed in cavalry history can scarcely subscribe, 
gives publicity to the fact that cavalry played an important part throughout 
the World War, was in some instances indispensable, and will be needed in the 
future as in the past. It is pleasant to find these evidences of sound informa- 
tion and reasonableness in civilian quarters. 

Will Irwin, in The Next War, calls attention by graphic means to the fact 
that government expenditures in the fiseal year 1919-20 included 220 millions 
for primary government functions, 65 millions for public works, 59 millions 
for research, education, ete., as contrasted with 2,890 millions for pensions and 
expenditures arising out of past wars and 1,348 millions for the army and navy. 

The pension list, ete., is clearly chargeable in part to unpreparedness in the 
past, and part of the last-mentioned figure is not properly chargeable to na- 
tional defense. But the point that is interesting to examine is the separation 
of defense from primary functions of government. Military defense is one of 
the oldest functions of government. It will always be one of the most funda- 
mental functions of government until government be supplanted by commu- 
nism and sovietism. Even in that ignominious case, let it be noted that the 
R.S8. F. 8. R. disposes of over half a million troops today. It is a curious quirk 
of sophistry, met with not infrequently, to put primary functions and public 
works and public education into one beatific band apart, and enshroud 
public defense in a criminal cloak of misanthropy, suspected and impugned. 
Whereas the public defense is a primary function of government, conditio sine 
qua non. 71 








Topics of the Day 


LORD HAIG AT CANTERBURY 


Tue Memortiat Cross to the men of Canterbury, of all branches °* His 
Majesty’s Service, who fell in the war, was unveiled October 10 by Field-Mar- 
shal Lord Haig, and dedicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The monument stands in the Market Place, close to Christ Church Gate, 
which gives access to the precincts of the Cathedral. No more historic site 
could be chosen for it in the Cathedral City, for in the Market Place is the 
junction of the two ancient roads, by one of which St. Augustine entered Can- 
terbury and by the other the pilgrims came to the Shrine of St. Thomas. 

Lord Haig said he viewed the disbanding of cavalry regiments with pro- 
fessional regret, even while he did not pretend to criticize the financial reasons 
which have led to their dispersal. He certainly was not among those who 
hold that cavalry was a dead arm, or that the place of flesh and blood in man 
and horse could ever be wholly taken by petrol and machinery. He did not 
think he was alone in that opinion, either here or abroad. Assuredly the time 
had not yet come when they could afford to dispense with cavalry. When the 
lessons of the great war were properly understood they would be found, he 
was confident, to teach no one thing more emphatically than this—that cav- 
alry was still an essential arm, even in a European war, and more especially 
to an imperial army such as ours. 

Let them not think that he disparaged or undervalued the new weapons. 
Tanks, aéroplanes, and heavy guns and other death-dealing devices that mod- 
ern science had produced were all alike indispensable, but just as they are all 
in the end dependent on the man, so they had not yet served to eliminate the 
horse, which, in the hands of a trained cavalryman, was a part of the man 
himself. On the other hand, the development of mechanical transport of all 
kinds, both for the purposes of actual fighting and for supply, might well 
open up new opportunities of usefulness for cavalry by giving them the neces- 
sary weight to overcome local and extemporized resistance and by enabling 
cavalry to continue its effort over greater distances and for longer periods. 

In the late war at least one occasion could be quoted where the absence of 
cavalry proved of decisive importance. What might have been the result if 
on March 27 or 28, 1918, Ludendorff had been able to let loose an adequate 
force of trained cavalry against the line of British and French troops east and 
southeast of Amiens, already strained almost to the breaking point? It was 
a possibility that no one could have contemplated at the time without the 
greatest anxiety. But Ludendorff had turned his cavalry into infantry, and 
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he had no mounted troops with which to seize an opportunity which only 
mounted troops could turn to account. 

On our own side we had then no more than three divisions of cavalry in 
an army of some 60 divisions, but all through the battle those three cavalry 
divisions did work that was invaluable, not because it required greater bravery 
and skill—for the bravery and skill of the infantry and other arms were un- 
surpassable—but because it was work that only cavalry could do. So urgent 
did the need for mounted troops become on the Third Corps front—down on 
the right of our line, where our junction with the French was threatened— 
that some of the cavalry units that had been broken up during the winter, 
when our cavalry establishment was reduced from five divisions to three, were 
hastily remounted on whatever horses could be got together and sent out again 
as cavalry to do successfully work they could not hope to do on foot. And 
when our turn came to advance, the cavalry again found their chance, and only 
lack of numbers prevented them from doing more than they did.—Reported 
in “London Times.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


Tue Unitep States Cavatry Association paid tribute to the valor and 
sacrifice of the American soldier dead of the World War. As an emblem of 
this tribute, the Executive Council, headed by the president, Major-General 
Willard A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, placed a wreath upon the bier of the 
Unknown Soldier as it rested in state in the rotunda of the Capitol. The cere- 
mony attending this placing of the wreath could not have been more simple 
nor more fitting. No words were spoken. The group of cavalry officers stood 
at salute. 


THE MEN SELECTED as body-bearers, representing the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, and Engineers of the Army, at the funeral of 
the “Unknown Dead,” combine long service with brilliant deeds and are the 
pick of the branches of the service which each represents. 

Restrictions were placed on the selection of these men. First, it was impera- 
tive that they have a good record in the World War and have actually engaged 
in battle. Second, they must be within one inch of six feet, their weight must 
be close to the average for their height, and the soldier must be a warrant officer 
or non-commissioned officer, presenting a very good appearance. 


THE CAVALRY’S REPRESENTATIVE 


First Sergeant Harry Taylor, Headquarters Troop, First Cavalry Brigade, 
was chosen to represent the mounted arm. He has been in the cavalry since 
1900 and has seen service in the Philippine Islands and in France. During the 
World War he was a member of the Headquarters Troop of the 91st Division, 
and was cited in General Orders for his good work. He took part in the battles 
of St. Mihiel, the Meuse-Argonne, and along the Scheldt, in Belgium. 
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OF A LARGE NUMBER of commemorative verses submitted upon the occasion 
of the burial of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington, November 11, 1921, and 
offered for publication by the War Department, a few possess real merit, and 
the following is selected as one of the most graceful and eloquent: 


UNKNOWN 
By Frederic T. Cardoze 


No floral tribute, wreath or cross, { 
No cold and graven shaft of stone, q 
Need grace the final resting place ; 
Of him who passes as Unknown. 5 


A thousand feet might pass him by 
With none to claim the loyal slain, 

And yet an e’er-enduring God } 
Has marked his grave upon the plain. { 





The golden sun and silver star 
Each in its turn shall guard his bier, 
And heaven's rain shall be the tears 
That fall in sorrow, year on year. 
The rumbling thunder of the storm 
Shall be the echo of the charge, 
The somber grandeur of the clouds 
The spirit of the smoke barrage. 


Between the twilight and the dawn, 
Unbeard, yet with celestial tongue, 
The name that has been lost in war 
Upon the sighing wind is sung. 
Unknown? Not so, for angel hands 
Shall point in glory from the skies 
Toward the humble sepulcher, 
And Fame shall say, “Here Valor lies! 


THE ENDURANCE RIDE 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 300-mile endurance contest, conducted under the super- 
vision of a number of organizations interested in the development of the best 


type of horse for combined speed and endurance, was finished at the foot of the : 
Washington Monument, in Washington, D. C., October 14, 1921, having started } 


five days earlier, at Red Bank, N. J. The winner of the race, though the second 
to arrive at the destination, was Cirrabbet, pure-bred Arab, owned by W. R. 
Brown, of Berlin, N. H., president of the Arabian Horse Club of America and 
the prime mover in the establishment of this endurance contest. 

Out of a total of 17 entries, 6 horses finished, the others having been taken 
from the race by reason of lameness, accident, or fatigue. The other winners, 
in order of their rating on the basis of condition and speed, were as follows: 
Vagrant, a thoroughbred, entered by the Remount Service of the Army; i 
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Rustem Bey, an Arab-standard-bred cross, owned by Mr. Brown; Castor, a pure- 
bred Morgan, entered by the United States Department of Agriculture; Path- 
finder, a thoroughbred, entered by the Remount Service; and Cragmore, a 
thoroughbred-standard-bred cross, owned by Mr. Brown. 

This endurance test for the United States Mounted Service Cup was under 
the direction and management of a committee of sponsors made up of one rep- 
resentative cach from the Arabian Horse Club of America, the Morgan Horse 
Club, the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association, the American Hackney 
Horse Society, the Thoroughbred Endurance Test Club, the National Saddle 
Horse Club, the American Remount Association, the Horse Association of 
America, the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, other interested organizations, and the two donors of the prizes. 

The object of this test, which is approved by the War Department, the Chief 
of the Remount Service, and the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, is 
designed to stimulate interest in good saddle horses, possessed of stamina and 
hardiness and suitable for use in the mounted service of the United States. The 
test is planned for the horse and not for the rider, and the human factor has 
been eliminated so far as possible without detracting from the public interest. 
Entries are solicited equally from the military service and civilian life. 

The distance covered is approximately 300 miles, 60 miles a day for 5 days, 
regardless of weather. The speed at which the distance is covered counts 40 
points and the condition of the horse 60 poinis. The perfect score for speed is 
given on a record of 45 hours for the trip, or 9 hours for each 60 miles. The 
longest time a contestant can iake is 60 hours, or 12 hours of traveling each 
day. Every horse carries 245 pounds, which is considered to be the average 
for a cavalry horse. Each rider feeds and cares for his own mount. 

The following table shows the ages, weights, the ratings on condition and 
speed, and the total score of the six horses that finished the race: 


Age. Weight. Condition. Speed. Total. 
CRADOCE (ATRDIND © 55 k60s0 vi0ssoceaesene 11 925 55 29 7/45 84 7/45 
Vagrant (thoroughbred) .............4. 6 1,000 52 31 7/9 83 7/9 
Rustem Bey (Arab-standard-bred)...... 10 1,005 45 30 8/9 75 8/9 
OGRCOT, TOLERATE) 55. 50.000 Jo sore. tn. eaieieis.s-e-0 11 800 50 22 2/9 72 2/9 
Pathfinder (thoroughbred) ..........+.. 5 910 30 32 2/3 62 2/3 
Cragmore (thoroughbred-standard-bred) . rf 1,100 28 33 7/45 61 7/45 


Among the 11 horses that dropped out of the race on the way were six thor- 
oughbreds and three Anglo-Arabs, the latter imported from France only last 
spring. Those who have taken part in the races since the inauguration of the 
contest say that the road conditions this year were the hardest of the three, 
largely on account of hard and slippery going over second half of the way. 

The judges were Major Henry Leonard, of Colorado Springs, Colo.; Harry 
McNair, of Chicago, and Garner West, of Garnersville, N. Y. The prizes, 
donated by Mr. W. R. Brown, of Berlin, N. H., and Mr. A. W. Harris, of Chi- 
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cago, were a first prize of $600 and a silver loving cup, and five others, ranging 
from $400 to $100. Ribbons were also awarded, and the Arabian Horse Club 
of America gave a medal to the winner of first place. 

The Morgan horse, Castor, bred and raised at the United States Morgan 
Horse Farm at Middlebury, Vt., has taken part in all three races, and those who 
have been studying the results of these races say that he came through in better 
condition this time than on either of the previous occasions, in spite of his age 
and thinness of flesh. He has been used for all sorts of work, including farm 
work, mount for a forest ranger, and helping to draw the carriage of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Washington. 

Most of the horses found the going from Havre de Grace, Md., to Baltimore 
too hard. Weldship, an old steeplechaser, who has frequently performed on 
Maryland tracks, bred and owned by Edward M. Weld, of Warrenton, Va., and 
ridden by Major Stanley Koch, of Washington, was the first to go out on this 
next to the last lap. 

Weldship, with Oriel, ridden by Lieutenant Thomas H. McCreery, were 
running ahead, with a time of 27 hours and 6 minutes for the 180 miles of the 
route covered, when the horses left Havre de Grace, and they set the pace. 
Weldship, exhausted and rapidly growing lame, was withdrawn from the race 
by his rider, who refused to push his mount beyond what he judged to be the 
limit of his endurance. 

Cosmic, ridden by Major L. A. Beard, was the second to succumb and was 
withdrawn at the noon halt, sore in all feet. 

Toute Belle, W. R. Brown’s game little imported horse, was the third to go. 
This horse, too, developed sudden lameness. Kemah Prince threw a curb on 
this day and went out. Oriel went out that night, the splint he had thrown in 
training becoming active again. The stretch from Havre de Grace to Baltimore 
was the shortest run of any day’s travel in the race. The distance is only 54 
miles, but the last fourteen miles of the day’s course were over a hard, slippery 
macadam road, and after reaching the stables at Pimlico race-track the majority 
of the horses showed the effects of the day’s grueling travel. 

Major Charles L. Scott, Q. M. C., writes of the day’s march. 


“Coming into our night stop this day, we traveled over four- 
teen miles of solid asphalt road as slick as ice. Pathfinder was still feel- 
ing good, shying at motor cars, electric cars, dogs, ete. He shied and 
slipped on this fourteen miles, not once, but hundreds of times—not in 
a vicious, excitable manner, but as any weil-bred horse that is feeling 
well and fit will do at sights to which he is not accustomed. In many 
instances his hind legs would slide clean up under him in going down 
grades, and he would balance the 245 pounds on his two front legs, 
spread wide apart. Again his front legs would shoot out from under 
him and he would only regain his footing by balancing the enormous 
weight carried by him on one hind leg. 

“This day, to my mount, was unquestionably the hardest of the 


entire test.” 
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The fifth day the remaining six horses all finished. 

There have been many criticisms of the unusually severe conditions of this 
last endurance ride and the method of selection of horses of the various breeds, 
most of these criticisms being succinctly stated by Major Scott in an excellent 
account of the test in the November, 1921, Remount. 

In connection with the endurance test, there is published elsewhere in this 
number of the JourNAL an interesting account, contributed by Captain John 
Merrill, of the wonderful endurance displayed by Persian Arabs, an account of 
the Arab horse by Mr. W. R. Brown, and extracts from the diary of a French 
cavalry officer. Altogether, some illuminating data from various sources and 
points of view are offered for the consideration of the readers of the JourNAL, 
for whom this matter must present exceptional interest. 

Finally, to give expression to our Remount Service and to convey to the 
cavalry service their objects and efforts, the following extract from an article 
by Lieutenant Thomas H. McCreery, Q. M. C., published in the Remount some 
months ago, is added: 

“The question has been asked, Why is the thoroughbred horse se- 
lected in preference to other breeds? I will answer that he is the only 
horse that the Remount Service can procure in any number that pos- 
sesses the speed, courage, type, and endurance of a good cavalry horse, 
although there are a few Arab saddle-bred, hackney and standard-bred 
stallions in the Service. These horses are used in localities in which they 
are more desired than the thoroughbred, and at all times are given a 
thorough chance to produce a suitable horse. The Arab horse has 
been tried and has proved that he can produce an excellent cavalry horse 
when crossed on suitable mares, but the class of Arab required for this 
work is not numerous in this country ; so it would be impossible to obtain 
any great number of them. 

“In order to demonstrate that the Remount Service is progressing 
along the correct lines in the selection of the thoroughbred horse, two 
Remount officers rode horses that were bred along these lines in the 1920 
endurance test. They finished first and third in the test and the won- 
derful amount of courage and endurance shown by these half-bred 
horses was a surprise to the horse world, but not a surprise to officers who 
have had command of troops that have been on forced marches and had 
some good half-bred horses in their commands. 

“Tn a recent endurance test, held in France, the first ten horses placed 
were thoroughbreds. At the National Horse Show, Madison Square 
Garden, on November 17, 1920, the best type cavalry remount shown in 
a class of twenty-seven horses was a thoroughbred four-year-old named 
Allahmande, by Duke of Ormonde, out of Garden of Allah. This horse 
was proclaimed by the judges as a perfect type of cavalry horse up to 
carrying two hundred and fifty pounds. He stands 15.3 hands high and 
weighs about eleven hundred and fifty pounds. Not only did this thor- 
oughbred horse win the Remount Class, but he also won the Light 
Weight Officers’ Charger Class and the Bowman Challenge Cup for the 
best charger at the show.* 

* Allahmande’s photograph is shown herewith, and an account of his successes at the 
last Horse Show is given in the following article. 
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“The Remount Service is not making a haphazard experiment in 
breeding to the kind of mare and selecting the kind of stallion it does, 
as the officers in charge of the breeding operations have had a wide scope 
of practical experience in this work and have investigated the results of 
experiments along these lines, which have been carried out both in this 
country and in Europe; nor is the idea a new one. We are only starting 
to do what the French, English, Italian, and Japanese have been doing 
for twenty years, although we are doing it with a true American spirit— 
that is, doing it well and doing it big.” 


THE ARMY AT THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
By a Participant 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH annual horse show of the National Horse Show Asso- 
ciation of America was marked by an innovation which, while it destroys an 
historic memory and prevents us from referring to the show as “The Gar- 
den,” is, in other ways, a distinct advantage. 

This year the show was held in the Armory of Squadron A, New York 
National Guard, situated at the corner of 94th Street and Madison Avenue. 
Aside from the aforesaid loss of tradition, the change is a distinct advantage. 
The stabling at the armory is better and more airy, its nearness to the park 
makes the proper exercise of animais poasible, and the show ring is larger. 

Through the generous financial assistance of the management, Army teams 
from West Point, Fort Riley, the Remount Service, and Fort Myer were able 
to participate. 

The treatment of the members of the teams in New York was most hospi- 
table; they were shown every courtesy, showered with invitations, and given 
every attention, while the best possible arrangements were made for the horses. 
In this latter connection the courtesy shown by General Bullard and Colonel 
Grifith, V. C., were much appreciated. The details for the receiving and ship- 
ping of the horses were beautifully managed by Captain Peter Meade, Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

On Sunday, November 13, all the participants were entertained at a huge 
breakfast, given by Mr. John McE. Bowman, at the Biltmore. On Friday 
Mr. Bowman also gave a dance, to which all officers were invited, while Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, not content with having entertained every officer all the 
week, had them all to a luncheon on the last day. 

The ring opened daily for exercise at 7:50 a. m., with the first class called 
at 9:00 a. m. There was a recess of an hour and a half at noon and another 
of two hours from 6 to 8 p. m., while the last class usually finished about mid- 
night. It is clear from this schedule that one who does the show properly has 
a fairly busy time; but, on the other hand, he is well repaid by seeing the best 
show-horses of every class in America perform. 
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This opportunity of seeing the best types of horses, well turned out and 
well ridden, offers, perhaps, the greatest benefit derived by officers attending 
the show. It helps remove the obsession that a horse must be good because 
he is ours; it shows that perfect performance and manners over big fences is 
possible, and hence produces in us a desire for greater excellence; it develops 
in the mind’s eye a picture of perfect type and quality, which must be of 
benefit to officers of the mounted service, so much of whose life is devoted to 
the selection, training, and use of horses. 


THE MILITARY CLASSES 


Class 194—Artillery Team with Gun: 


This class differed from Class 195, in that 40 per cent was given to con- 
formation and type, 30 per cent to harness and equipment, and 30 per cent 
to performance. 

Cup ($100.00) by Mr. Lewis S. Morris. 

Won by Battery D, 3d Field Artillery,* Fort Myer, Sergeant Graw, Ch. 
Section. 

Second, Battery E, 3d Field Artillery, Fort Myer, Corporal Rie, Ch. Sec- 
tion. 


Class 195—Artillery Team with Gun: 


This was an elimination contest throughout the show, two teams compet- 
ing daily, general appearance counting 25 per cent and performance as a 
team 75 per cent. 


Cup ($100.00) by Mr. J. Ford Johnson, Jr. 

Won by Battery D, 3d Field Artillery, Fort Myer, Sergeant Graw, Ch. 
Section. 

Second, New York National Guard. 

Battery E, 3d Field Artillery, was eliminated by the winner, 


Class 196—Artillery Horse in Hand: 


Mare or gelding five to eight years old; weight, 1,200 to 1,400 pounds. 
Conformation and suitability. 

Cup ($100.00) by Mr. Henry E. Hoy. 

Won by Patsy, Battery D, 3d Field Artillery, Fort Myer. 

Second, Babe, Battery D, 3d Field Artillery, Fort Myer. 

Battery D also won third with Dick, while Battery E got fourth with Joe. 








* Formerly the 19th Field Artillery. 
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Class 197—Troopers’ Mounts: 

This was a suitability and conformation class, with no jumping; the riders 
were enlisted men in uniform. As the prize list did not specify to the con- 
trary, some private mounts were entered, but not judged, on a wise decision 
by the judges. 

Money prize and ribbons. 

Won by Kay, Troop K, New York State Troopers. 

Second, Brett, U. S. M. A., West Point. 

Class 198—U. 8. Troopers’ Mounts, Jockey Club Plate: 

Horses suitable for U. S. cavalry mounts, 15-2 to 16-1 hands, four years 
old and up; up to 250 pounds. Open to all undocked horses in the show; post 
entries. 

Conformation and manners. 

This is the hardest charger class in the show, as it is entered by the best 
civilian horses. 

Plate ($100.00) by the Jockey Club. 

Won by Allahmande (second time), Major G. 8. Patton, Jr., 3d Cavalry, 
Fort Myer. 

Second and third, civilian horses. 


Class 199—Cavalry Remount: 
Same conditions as Jockey Club Plate, except not open to civilians. 
Cup ($100.00) by Mr. A. Charles Schwartz. 
Won by Allahmande, Major G. S. Patton, Jr., 3d Cavalry, Fort Myer. 
Second, Submersible, Major John Barry, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 
Third, Mine Sweeper, Major Stanley Koch, Remount Service, Washington. 


Class 200—Polo Mounts (Light Weight): 

Horses owned by United States or Regular Army officers, up to 165 pounds. 

Cup ($100.00) by Mr. R. E. Strawbridge. 

Won by Countess IJ, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Brown, West Point. 

Second, Sweetmeat, Major Wilson, West Point. 

Third, Peggy, Major G. S. Patton, Jr., 3d Cavalry, Fort Myer. 

The West Point ponies were beautiful animals and would have shown well 
in any class. They have both played in the Junior Championship. 


Class 201—Polo Mounts (Heavy Weight): 

Horses owned by United States or by Regular Army officers, up to 200 
pounds. 

Cup by Mr. W. A. Harriman. 

Won by Garlington, Major Wilson, West Point. 

Second, Marvel, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Brown, West Point. 

Third, Dudd, Captain Waters, 3d Field Artillery, Fort Myer. 

Again the West Point ponies were in a class by themselves, 
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Class 202—Officers’ Chargers (Light Weight) : 

Judged on conformation, manners at walk, trot, and gallop, jumping over 
two four-foot jumps, schooling. Horses up to 180 pounds. 

Cup by Mr. Edward M. Weld. 

Won by Allahmande (second time), Major Patton, Fort Myer, Va. 

Second, Mine Sweeper, Major Koch, Remount Service. 

Third, Vermint, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

This was a very handsome class, the poorest horses of which would have 
been winners five years ago. The manners and jumping were excellent, but 
the schooling, with few exceptions, was poor. It seems that more credit should 
be given schooling, as, while of no value in itself, it shows and develops con- 
trol, and is the one feature in which the Army is superior to the civilian. 
Moreover, it would encourage officers, who, while they have not been so fortu- 
nate as to procure a horse of perfect conformation, have nevertheless worked 
hard on him. 


Class 203—O fficers’ Chargers (Heavy Weight) : 

Same conditions as Class 202, except up to 220 pounds. 

Cup ($100.00) by Colonel Frank B. Keech. 

Won by Gaylark, General Harbord; Lieutenant McCreery up. 

Second, Tarry Not, Colonel W. W. Whitside; Major Scott up. 

Third, Tom Velie, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Brown, West Point. 

As is usual with the heavy charger class, there were fewer entries, only 
fourteen. The appearance of the horses was fine and the performance, except 
as to schooling, excellent. 


Class 204—Full Field Equipment, F. Skiddy Von Stade cup: 
Judged on manners, conformation and performance over two four-foot 
jumps. Full field equipment worn. 
Cup ($100.00) by Mr. F. Skiddy Von Stade. 
Won by Al/ahmande, Major Patton, 3d Cavalry, Fort Myer, Va. 
Second, Tom Velie, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Brown, West Point. 
Third, Tarry Not, Colonel Whitside; Major Scott up. 


Class 205—Bowman Challenge Cup, Full Field Equipment: 

Open to officers of the United States in active service, to be shown in uni- 
form, with full field equipment, either cavalry or field artillery. 

For stallion, mare, or gelding, four years old and over; horses to be owned 
by the Government or by officers of the Regular Army; horses to be judged 
on manners, conformation, and performance and to jump without refusal two 
four-foot jumps. 

If the cup is won three times by officers of the same regiment, it becomes 
the property of the regiment. The winner of the cup each year may hold the 
cup for the ensuing year. A piece of plate to winner each year. 
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Cup ($1,500.00) by Mr. John McE. Bowman. 

Won in 1920 and 1921 by Allahmande, Major G. S. Patton, Jr., 3d Cav- 
alry, Fort Myer, Va. 

Second, Tarry Not, Colonel Whitside; Major Scott up. 

No third place. 

Classes 204 and 205, with full field equipment, are very popular and very 
pretty classes. 


Class 206—The Overseas Cup: 

Horses up to 200 pounds, the property of the United States or of Regular 
Army officers; to be judged on manners, conformation, and performance as 
saddle horses, at walk, trot, and canter, and on performance over eight four- 
foot jumps. 

Cup ($200.00) and cash ($200.00) to winner, $100.00 to second, $50.00 
to third, $25.00 to fourth; presented by Messrs. R. H. Williams, Jr., Victor C. 
Mather, S. Bryce Wing, John D. Wing, R. Penn Smith, and Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr. 

Won by Submersible, Major John Barry, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

Second, Gaylark, General Harbord; Lieutenant McCreery up, 

Third, Tarry Not, Colonel Whitside; Major Scott up. 

This is one of the finest classes in the show and the performance was 
splendid. 


Class 207—Charger Championship: 
Open to winners of first and second places in Classes 202 to 206, inclusive. 
Cup by Mr. F. Ambrose Clark. 
Won by Allahmande, Major G. S. Patton, Jr., 3d Cavalry, Fort Myer, Va. 
Second, Submersible, Major John Barry, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 
No third given. 


JUMPING COMPETITION—OFFICERS ONLY 


First jump: White gate, four feet three inches. 
Second jump: Stone wall, four feet. 
Third jump: Post and rail, in and out, four feet high, thirty feet apart; 


twice around. 


Class 208—Cup by Mr. William H. Moore: 

Won by Moses, Major John Barry, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

Second, Nigra, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

Third, Deceive, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

This was the first jumping in the show coming on Monday, and either 
the horses were not used to the course or the men were too tense; at any rate, 
there were the poorest performances seen by Army horses for some time, with 
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the notable exception of the performance of Major Barry on Moses; this per- 
formance was perfect in every respect. 


Class 209—Cup by Mr. J. E. Davis: 
Won by Deceive, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 
Second, Pleasanton, Major Schwenck, West Point. 
Third, Nigra, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 
The performance in this class was greatly improved, six horses going clean. 


Class 210—Two Cups to Winning Team: 
Team Jumping two abreast, regular course. 
Won by Moses-Deceive, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 
Second, Jack Snipe-Rabbit Red, Cavalry School. 
Third, Tarry Not-Miss Ochanter, Remount Service. 


Class 211—Beresford Challenge Cup: 

Open to officers of the Regular Army or militia. Only officers’ or Gov- 
ernment horses can compete. Cup to be won twice by the same officer before 
it becomes his property. 

Cup by Colonel Lord Decies. 

Won by Leonard Wood, Major Wilson, West Point. 

Second, Deceive, Major Barry, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

No third given. 

The jumping in this class was also excellent; the winner went clean. 


Class 212—Grafton Broad Jump—Officers Only: 

Jumping to start at 12 feet, with two-foot-six take off; extended two feet at 
atime. Each horse had three trials at every width. 

Cup by Mr. Robert A. Fairbanks. 

Won by Tourraine, Major Koch, Remount Service. 

Second, Port Light, Major Koch, Remount Service. 

The performance of Tourraine was remarkable, as he only had to take a 
second trial once. Width jumped, 21 feet 6 inches, 


Class 218—Squadron A Challenge Cup: 

For mares or geldings four years old and over, property of United States 
or of an officer of the Regular Army or militia or of any foreign government 
or officer; to carry 175 pounds; rider to be an officer in uniform. Saddle and 
bridle in accordance with regulation of his country. In two parts. 

Part one: Twenty miles over roads in Central Park, including twice over 
a series of jumps not exceeding four feet. For each minute or fraction thereof 
exceeding two hours required to cover the course, two points will be deducted. 
Points up to twenty may be deducted by judges for condition of horse at 
completion of course. Possible high score, 40 points. 
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Second part: On following day. Over course of four jumps not over four 
feet, and one broad jump. Mounts must stand for mounting and disn:ouut- 
ing; turn on forehand; trot, canter, and gallop; change lead in straight line; 
halt from walk, trot, and canter, and back. Performance over jumps to 
count 25; schooling, 15; conformation, 20. Possible high score, 60. Total 
possible, 100. 

Cup by Squadron A,* New York National Guard. 

Cup must be won twice by same officer to become his property. 

Individual cup to winner. 

Won by Submersible, Major John Barry, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

Second, Chiswell, Captain Schaefer, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 

No third given. 

Besides the military classes as listed above, the Army did well in the fol- 
lowing civilian classes: 

Class 1—Thoroughbred Stallion: 


Suitable to improve the breed of horses in general. 
Second, Sands of Time, Remount Service. 


Class 2—Thoroughbred Stallion: 


Suitable to produce race-horses. 
Second, Sands of Time, Remount Service. 


Class 140—Thoroughbred Saddle Horse: 
Second, Mine Sweeper, Major Koch, Remount Service. 


Class 182—Pairs of Hunters or Jumpers Over Jumps Two Abreast: 
Won by Moses-Deceive, Cavalry School, Fort Riley. 
Third, Kinglike-Morgan, 3d Cavalry, Fort Myer, Va. 


Class 184—Best Three Hunters or Jumpers Owned by One Exhibitor: 
Performance over regular course only to count. 
Won by Moses-Niara-Deceive, Cavalry School. 
Third, Tarry Not-Buddy-Miss Ochanter, Remount Service. 


Class 186—Grafton Broad Jump—Open to All: 
Won by Tourraine, Major Koch, Remount Service. 


To sum up, it was the opinion of many experienced horsemen that the 
Army showing was excellent in all respects and a great credit to the service. 
One outstanding feature of the Army entries was the remarkably excellent 
and consistent performance of the Cavalry School team. They won the first 


* Recently reorganized as 51st Machine-Gun Squadron, New York National Guard. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


two or three places in almost every jumping contest, and did it on average 
horses by use of consummate horsemanship. Certainly the style of their per- 
formance is excellent proof of their ability to instruct our young officers. 

The most consistent winner of the show, as far as the Army was concerned, 
was Allahmande, with 100 per cent of firsts, getting the blue in all six classes 
which he entered. 


CAVALRY CEREMONIALS AT VALLADOLID 


On May 4 anp 5, 1921, the city of Valladolid, Spain, was the scene of a 
military pageant, participated in by all arms of the service, that for brilliancy, 
color, and enthusiasm has not been surpassed in the annals of modern Spain. 
On May 4 the King and Queen officiated at the ceremonies incident to the 
laying of the first stone for the new Cavalry Academy. On the following day 
the Queen presented the present academy with a standard which had been 
previously consecrated by the church. 

In a short address to the student body the Queen announced that “This 
standard, blessed by the church and symbol of their beloved Spain, would 
be the recipient of the oaths of allegiance of all future generations of officers,” 
and, as a mother and honorary colonel of cavalry, exhorted them to “keep 
untarnished the glorious history of Spanish chivalry.” 

The Queen in person, at the head of the regiment named in her honor, 
led the review that followed. As she passed the reviewing officer, King Al- 
phonso XIII, she saluted, turned out of column, and took her place on his 
left for the remainder of the ceremony. The students of the cavalry school, 
representative groups from all the cavalry regiments except those engaged in 
the African campaign, and from the other arms took part in the review. 
The many standards and variously colored uniforms against the picturesque 
background of old Valladolid made a picture never to be forgotten; and when 
the Queen appeared at the head of this glittering column, mounted on a 
beautiful horse and dressed in the uniform of a colonel of cavalry, the en- 
thusiasm of the crowds knew no bounds. The popularity of the King of 
Spain with his people is well known, but on this occasion the Queen received 
at least an equal share of the popular admiration. The moral effect of this 
two days’ ceremony was not confined to the cavalry service or to Valladolid, 
but was noticeable throughout Spain. The fact that so many of the expedi- 
tions against the Moors had started out fro.a Valladolid lent an_ historical 
glamor to the present occasion. 

On the evening of the 5th a reception was held in the theater of Calderon 
de la Barca. At the termination of this reception the King made a short 
address, in which reference was made to the past achievements of Spanish 
cavalry, and in which he warned his hearers against accepting as a criterion 
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of cavalry employment in modern warfare the enforced inactivity of the arm 
in certain theaters of the World War. He admonished the cavalrymen present 
to maintain always the high ideals which had achieved success and glory for 
their arm in the past as the best assurance of a brilliant and imperishable 
future. 

MORGAN BREED IMPROVED 


A STATUE in memory of Justin Morgan, of Vermont, who died in 1821, 
was unveiled at the U. S. Morgan Farm at Middlebury, Vt., on October 5. The 
memorial, in the form of a typical Morgan stallion, was presented to the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture by the Morgan Horse Club. 

There has been a steady increase in the weights and heights of the horses 
maintained in the stud at the United States Morgan Horse Farm at Middle- 
bury, Vt. In 1911 the average height of mature stallions was 14.3 hands and 
of mature mares 14.2% hands. By 1916 these figures had been raised to 15.0 
and 14.3, respectively, and by this year to 15.114 and 14.31%. The average 
weight of mature stallions in 1911 was 1,025 pounds; in 1916, 1,040 pounds, 
and in 1921 it had been increased to 1,200. During the same period the 
weights of mares went from 1,025 to 1,049 to 1,063. 

At the same time, however, the other qualities received just as much con- 
sideration as size. A frequent objection raised against the Morgan has been 
that it is too small; but the steady improvement in scale and weight is making 
the modern Morgan a handy and desirable horse for use on farms, as pleasure 
saddle horses, for police mounts, and for cavalry purposes. It has good speed 
and exceptional endurance. 

The Government farm at Middlebury was established to insure the preserva- 
tion of this famous American breed, and the stock at the farm is a fountain- 
head where good blood will always be available. 


TRIBUTE TO HORSES AND MULES 


A BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLET to conimemorate the horses and mules which 
died during the great European war of 1914-18 was erected in the State, War 
and Navy Department Building, Washington, D. C., by the American Red 
Star Animal Relief. The unveiling of this tablet, October 15, 1921, was 
the occasion of appropriate ceremonies, and acceptance was acknowledged on 
behalf of the Government by General Willard A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, 
in the following words: 


“War has been from the beginning. 5 be 

“Through the ages of conflict and strife the horse has been the con- 
stant companion and steadfast friend of the soldier, sharing his suffer- 
ings and dangers, his toil and hardship, and consecrating the battlefields 
with his blood. The mule likewise has been the army’s devoted friend, 
patiently bearing his burden that the army might be supplied. 
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“Our British allies have paid high tribute to the splendid service 
rendered by the American horse and the American mule during the 
World War. Both were as indispensable to the successful prosecution 
of the war and to final victory as were shot and shell. 

“Many mechanical devices were adopted as a partial solution of the 
problems of transportation involved, but in the last analysis it was found 
that the requisite mobility for success depended upon the horse and the 
mule. They therefore remain, today as always, essential factors of suc- 
cessful warfare. 

“While more than 68,000 of them serving with our armies in the 
World War passed to the great beyond in silent agony, and while many 
of them now sleep on the gentle slopes made beautiful by the poppy’s 
bloom, no white crosses, row on row, mark their last resting places. 

“Tt is fitting and proper that praise and honor should be lavished on 
the armies of the victorious nations, yet in doing so we should not forget 
to render the meed of praise due the hundreds of thousands of horses 
and mules that died nobly in the cause of humanity. 

“It is therefore with great pleasure and with deep appreciation that 
I now, in the name of the Government of the United States, accept this 
beautiful tablet presented by the Red Star Animal Relief in commem- 
oration of the horses and mules that died in the World War. 

“This imperishable bronze will ever bear silent witness of the great 
debt we owe our equine friends and will inspire in the hearts of the 
present and future generations a determination to see that they receive 
the fair treatment and consideration which is their due.” 





In CONNECTION with the Spanish disaster of the past summer in Melilla, 
the heroic action of the Alcantara Cavalry should be noted. It is reported that 
this cavalry unit charged the Moors repeatedly until only a few of its officers 
were left and the horses were so exhausted that they were unable to gallop; but 
they saved the Spanish column at Arruit. 








THE AVERAGE price for riding horses purchased by the Quartermaster Corps 
during the past fiscal year is $213.40. 





Reprints are available of the Tables of Organization—Cavalry—Reduced 
Peace Strength. 
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New Books Reviewed 


The Book Department of the U. S. Cavalry Association can furnish any of the 
new books reviewed or referred to in this department, and will give prompt attention 
to any orders submitted by the readers of the Journal. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE WESTERN Front. By Herbert H. Sargent, late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U. S. Army, retired. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Pp. 
261, with maps. (Price, $2.50.) 

The recent death of Colonel Sargent, whe will be regretted by many in the 
service, makes it pertinent to note again the excellent book which he was hap- 
pily able to see published before his decease. For the military man who does 
not find it profitable or pleasant to wade through a library of war literature, 
The Strategy of the Western Front affords a well studied and comprehensive 
conception of the whole war in its major aspects. The title is almost mislead- 
ing. It warrants the expectation of pages of trench warfare and “offensives.” 
On the contrary, there is little of burdensome and easily forgotten detail given 
here. The Western Front is shown in its relations to all the other fronts, and 
the war is viewed in its entirety. The author’s duty on our own General Staff 
during the war, combined with his lifelong study of strategy, fitted him ad- 
mirably for the task of explaining the strategy of the World War to American 
soldiers. 


CHemicaL Warrare. By Amos A. Fries, Brigadier-General, Chemical War- 
fare Service, U. S. Army, Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, and Clar- 
ence J. West, Major, Chemical Warfare Service Reserve Corps, U. S. 
Army, National Research Council. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. (Price, $3.50.) 

This book, one of the authors of which is the officer who was charged with 
the organizing in the field, in time of actual operations, of a form of warfare 
entirely new to us, is interesting not only to the military man, but to every one 
who thinks at all about our national preparedness. 

In addition to being a history of efforts and accomplishments in chemical 
warfare, it presents clearly the fact that gas as an implement of warfare is indis- 
putably here to stay. There is presented a history of the development of the 
various types of gas masks and gases, and the reader cannot help but realize the 
great difficulties that had to be overcome and the painstaking exactitude of 
detail that was required to meet conditions of warfare that were still shrouded 
in mystery. 

This book shows clearly, and in a manner that cannot be evaded, that if 
this country is to be prepared for modern war we must maintain in time of 
peace a service trained in the highly technical form of gas warfare, and that 
can, when the emergency comes, organize the huge chemical resources of our 
country for defense and offense. 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tue Desert Mountep Corps. By R. M. Preston. Houghton & Mifflin Co. 
(Price, $4.50.) 

The Desert Mounted Corps, by Colonel Preston, Chief of Staff to General 
Chauvel, who commanded the corps, is enjoying a wide popularity in military 
circles. It combines happily the quality of authentic and clearly interpreted 
military history with that of pleasing narrative. For the cavalryman, this 
record of the cavalry operations in Palestine and Syria is bound to be one of 
the most profitable and interesting books of the late war. 


Attention is again invited to As To Mirirary TRAINING, by Major J. F. 
Wall, cavalry. (George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis., 1921. Price, 
$2.50.) Though largely a compilation, this volume shows careful selection 
and arrangement of material. Among its contents will be found very useful 
chapters on Our Military Policy, First Aid, Security, Information, Patrols and 
Marches, Camp Sanitation, Military Sketching, Field Fortifications, Notes of 
Combat, Field Artillery and Equitation. The extensive notes on horsemanship 
— polo and make this manual particularly valuable to the mounted 

ranches. 


Rieut Royat. By John Masefield. Macmillan Co., New York. (Price, 
$1.75.) 


Here’s a steeplechase within reach of your hand! Leap to the saddle of an 
imaginary thoroughbred and ride the Compton Course with Sir Lopez, Soy- 
land, Lucky Shot, Right Royal, and the rest of the field. Splash through the 
“turn in a bogland of rushes,” where ‘the mud made them slither” and “the 
man on Exception fell clear, with Monkery’s shoes half an inch from his ear.” 
Glance over, in your mad career, at Right Royal taking one of the jumps. 

“The hurdle came closer, he rushed through its top 
Like a comet in heaven that nothing can stop.” 


The field are all ahead, for Right Royal fell early in the course; but the spirit 
of horse and rider are strong, and—that’s why there is a story to tell. 

John Masefield tells it in ringing lines of fluent verse that carry the reader’s 
imagination along with the speed of the race and make his fingers itch for the 
feel of the bridle rein. Something after the style of Browning’s tale of the 
courier ride from Ghent to Aix; only this is an hour’s thrill. There is an 
unmistakable racing flavor from cover to cover, and on those covers, by the way, 
the reader finds a chart of the course. 


Recorps oF THE Wortp War: Frecp Orpers, 1918, 5TH Division. 1921. 
175 pp. Cloth. (Price, 50c.) 

REcorDs OF THE WortpD War: Fre_p OrvERS, 2D ARMy Corps. 1921. 40 pp. 
1 diagram, 2 maps. Cloth. (Price, 50c.) 


These are two volumes from the Superintendent of Public Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, in a series which will successively reproduce the actual 
records upon which a study of the history of our participation in the World 
War may properly be based. This method of publication, reproducing the 
documents of a kindred sort concerning each organization, as fast as they can 
be edited, is intended to make the records available much sooner than was pos- 
sible in the compilation of the Rebellion Records, the first volume of which was 
not issued until 1880. 
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Rep, WuHITE, AND BLUE Manvats. Volume 1. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. S. 
Bond, Lieutenant-Colonel O. O, Ellis, Major Enoch B. Gary, and Captain 
T. L. McMurray. 328 pages and 273 illustrations. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. (Price, $2.50.) 


The authors of the “Plattsburg Manual” are publishing this summer, vol- 
ume 1 of the Red, White, and Blue Citizens’ Training Camp Manuals. This 
book will be to candidates attending citizens’ military training camps what the 
“Plattsburg Manual” was to the men who attended the training camps in 
1916-17-19. 

Volume 1, “Red” book, is for the beginner. It is written in simple lan- 
guage. It tells what to take to camp and what to do upon arrival. It is de- 
signed to aid candidates in getting the most out of camp. The authors are 
officers of the Regular Army who have been military instructors in academies, 
at training camps at Plattsburg and elsewhere, and have become specialists in 
the training of young men. 

The present book is very simple, as the Red Course, the official name for 
the first camp in this Government series of three camps, is the one giving basic 
military instruction in the school of the soldier. Other volumes, it is planned, 
will follow on the White Camp, for developing non-commissioned officers, and 
also on the Blue Camp, for those seeking to qualify themselves for a commission 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The present volume is particularly valuable in 
giving many simple rules concerning hygiene, physical training, care of the 
health and body, and informing the “rookie” as to matters of details, compara- 
tively simple in themselves, which worry the uninitiated as to just what he 
should do, what he should bring with him, and how he should behave. 

The purpose of the volume is to be of assistance to young men without 

_ previous military experience, not only in preparation for attendance at camps, 

but also for study and reference during and after the camp, the arrangement 
of the book indicating that it follows closely the program of training laid out 
by the War Department. 


Me,—an’ War Gorn’ on. By John Palmer Cumming. The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. (Price, $1.50.) 


This appealing little volume of war verse is dedicated to the Pals of Yester- 
vear. There is something of the flavor of The Rhymes of a Red Cross Man in 
the episodes in verse that fill many of its pages and in its apt vernacular; yet 
there is a finesse and delicate artistry—a pathos in humor—that does not 
characterize the rhymes of Service. Among those who cherish their memories 
of service in France, these soldier musings will find a warm appreciation. 


Ix Occuprep Betcium. By Robert Withington. The Cornhill Publishing 
Co., Boston. (Price, $1.50.) 


This is a well illustrated collection of vignettes in prose—word sketches 
made by a man who gave his effort and a large portion of his heart to the Bel- 
gians while they were heroically enduring the rude German yoke. It is not a 
journal ; so the reader is spared a laborious perusal of daily matters of fact; the 
chapters are just striking or illustrative bits that reveal the war-time Belgium 
of the author’s acquaintance. 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


IopINE AND GasoLinE: A History of the 117th Sanitary Train. 


Occasionally nowadays a book is written that is worth reading. One such 
book is “Iodine and Gasoline,” the contents of which are fully as clever as its 
name. This book is a description of the service during the World War of the 
117th Sanitary Train, which train was a part of the 42d, or Rainbow Division. 
It was written after the Armistice and before the return of the division to 
America. It has a composite authorship. Eighteen enlisted men of the train 
were selected and detailed to write the story of the organization. The necessary 
authority and money were supplied by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilbur 8S, Conkling, 
the commanding officer of the train. 

The purpose of the book is to refresh the memory of the members of the 
train in after years; but that purpose has been exceeded, because any one desir- 
ous of finding out what was done by a division sanitary train during the World 
War will get a great deal of information from a reading of the book. And not 
only is the book valuable as a means whereby to draw a conclusion as to what 
should be the duty of a sanitary train in the future, but it is a very interesting 
story of the 42d Division as a whole. We shall have many books written upon 
the war which has just ended; but it is doubtful if we wiil have many that will 
be cf more value to those of our officers whose duty it is to prepare our Army 
for the future from a study of the past than this brief description of the life of 
the 117th Sanitary Train. It is to be regretted that the authors and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Conkling were so modest as not to provide the means whereby this book 
could be secured, not only by military students, but by the reading public. 
However, the War College Library has been supplied with a few copies through 
the kindness of Lieutenant-Colonel Conkling, and consequently our military 
authority and money were supplied by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilbur 8. Conkling, 
volume. tea 9s ae 


BATTLEFIELDS OF THE WorLD WAR—WESTERN AND SOUTHERN Fronts: A 
Study in Military Geography. By Douglas Wilson Johnson, Professor 
of Physiography in Columbia University. With a foreword by General 
Tasker H. Bliss, Oxford University Press, New York. (Price, $7.00.) 

This book will be valuable to the military student for its admirable exposi- 

tion of the influence of topography on modern warfare. Eight battlefields are 
studied, and to each two chapters are devoted—the first, illustrated by maps, 
perspective diagrams and photographs, being a study of the topographic fea- 
tures of the battlefield; the second describing the principal phases of the mili- 
tary operations conducted on that field. Professor Johnson was sent to Europe 
by the State Department for the purpose of making special studies of the fron- 
tiers and battle fronts, in anticipation of the needs of the peace negotiations 
which would follow the termination of hostilities. He visited all the fronts 
while operations were actually in progress and consulted with many military 
authorities of different armies, and the results of his studies form a noteworthy 
contribution to military science. 


AMERICA IN THE WorLp War. By Colonel P. S. Bond and Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill. Geo. Banta Publishing Co. 

A summary in brief of the World War. Its principal value lies in its com- 

pilations of statistics for quick reference. It includes a chronology of the prin- 

cipal events of the war and plates illustrating the divisional insignia of the 


American Army. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF Men. By Colonel Edward L. Munson, General Staff. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. Octavo, 775 pages, 53 diagrams. (Price, 
$6.00.) 

This is a book dedicated “to the younger officers of the service and all future 
leaders of men.” The author organized and administered the morale organiza- 
tion of the Army, and has written a book expressive not oniy of the general 
principles of human nature governing the control of human behavior, but 
which is based on a rich experience in the reactions of the soldier man as he 
exists in the service. 

The author approaches his subject as one which is purely practical and has 
direct effect on military man-power. It is well recognized that the results ob- 
tained from a command, in war or peace, depend not only on numbers of units 
to be used, but upon the energy which each such unit applies to its task. A 
reinforcement of “will to accomplish” is the same in its results as a reinforce- 
ment in numbers. Morale is the driving force of military man-power and 
efficiency. 

The author submits the proposition that the energizing of personnel toward 
its task is too important to be left to chance or individual intuition, and demon- 
strates how an apparently obscure subject really falls into a few simple sub- 
divisions, capable of being readily grasped by the officer and directly applied 
to the immediate affairs of every-day life in the service. While the realm of 
psychology is necessarily entered into, the subject is treated in a practical and 
simple way, which gives the inexperienced officer a direct insight into the 
qualities of human nature with which, as a commander, he has to deal. For 
young officers, it suggests direct ways of reaching an understanding and leader- 
ship over their men which can otherwise only be obtained through years of 
experience. More: it enumerates the methods of successful leaders and shows 
why they were successful. It demonstrates how theory and practice go hand 
in hand in leadership. 

The book represents the first effort in any language to go exhaustively into 
the mental state of the soldier man as affecting his productivity, and to show 
how mental state can be systematically altered to increase output. If thoughts 
are controlled, the acts that flow from them take care of themselves in the way 
desired. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, each of which discusses some 
special influence upon man-power in the military service. Older officers will 
find in it an explanation of their successes; younger officers a direct guide to 
results that ordinarily come only after many years of experience. 


MANnvat or Miritary TrarninG. Volume 1. By Colonel James A Moss and 
Major John W. Lang. Geo. Banta Publishing Co. (Price, $2.50.) 

This compilation is a worthy successor of the many older Moss Manuals and 
is a timely accompaniment to the newly developing national-defense plans. 
With thousands of young men undergoing military training in colleges and 
citizens’ training camps, a compendium of elementary military instruction is 
a real need. The Moss publications are so well and favorably known through- 
out the service that it is quite unnecessary to call attention to the excellence of 
this latest compilation, except to remark that it (volume 1) covers very com- 
pletely all phases of elementary dismounted military instruction and is elab- 
orately illustrated. The chapters on the automatic rifle, the sand-table as an 
aid to military instruction, and first aid are strikingly attractive. Of course, 
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the Infantry Driil Regulations are thoroughly covered, and in “Rifle Marks- 
manship” is embodied the principal essentials of the War Department publica- 
tion of that title. Volume I is a complete library of basic ndlitene instruction. 
It does not deal with mounted work or the special training of the technical 
branches. Volume II, in preparation, is planned to cover the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps Advance Course (Infantry); and the Blue Course, Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. 
PERIODICALS 


The Cavalry Journal (British), October, 1921. 

In this number Lieutenant-Colonel Rex Osborne, D. S. O., M. C., 20th Hus- 
sars, takes up the continuation of the account of the operations of the “Mounted 
Troops of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force.” This narrative of the battle and 
capture of Seuliiche, the operations northeast of the city, the attack on the 
Sharia-Kauwukah-Hareira works, and the memorable charge at El Mughar, 
will bring joy to the heart of any cavalryman. A very clear illustration of the 
necessity for the saber in mounted operations is contained in the recommenda- 
tions of the Commanding General of the Australian Division. 

Other continued articles are: ‘The Co-operation of Armored Cars with Cav- 
alry,” by Major A, V. Clifton, O. B. E., Durham Light Infantry, and “The 
Machine-Gun Corps (Cavalry) in France, 1916-1918,” by Captain T. Preston, 
M. C., Yorkshire Hussars. 

“The Door Ajar,” by Colonel Ewing Patterson, D. S. O., is a short narrative 
of a local cavalry operation on the western front in the closing phase of the 
World War. 

The articles on “Helmets” and “The Cavalry Cocked Hat” are both inter- 
esting from a rather abstract standpoint of cavalry history. 


Revue de Cavalerie, October-September, 1921. 

The leading article is entitled “Cavalry or Mounted Infantry,” by Captain 
Daubert, who points out the true réles of cavalry and demonstrates how these 
roles have not changed, and how they cannot be played by any other arm. He 
admits, of course, that the cavalry of today is quite transformed from the 
French cavalry of pre-war days, but staunchly contends that it is as necessary 
today as in any war of the past. 

In an article entitled “From Poitiers to Our Own Day,” Commandant Chev- 
allier reviews the history of French cavalry and shows how each innovation of 
arms has in turn threatened to make cavalry ineffectual, but how over each in 
turn the cavalry made head and was triumphant. It is a splendid pageant 
spread before the reader. 

Other articles in this number include a study of the evolution of the or- 
ganization of the German cavalry; a history of the German cavalry operations 
during the Rumanian Campaign, by Commandant de Mesmay; a cavalry epi- 
sode in French Flanders October 15, 1914, by Colonel de Tarragon; a review of 
the rules of polo for the instruction of beginners; a discussion of draft horses 
and mules, by General de Champvallier, and a review, by Colonel Loir, of the 
Polish cavalry operations of the summer of 1920. 


Revue Militaire Générale, August, September, October, 1921, 

There is little appearing in these three numbers that will be of special inter- 
est to cavalrymen except, possibly, “Information and Liaison,” by Commandant 
de Cossé Brissae, in the August number. 
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Polo 


POLO IN THE AMERICAN FORCES IN GERMANY, 1921 
Major John K. Herr, Cavalry 


We have at Coblenz a great opportunity to contribute to the upbuilding of army polo. 
The Commanding General has been one of the pioneers of army polo, and his enthusiasm 
and interest in the game are as keen as ever. He is always in the line-up for practices. 
With a Chief of Staff who is a cavalryman and keen for polo also, it may be imagined 
that there is no chance the game may languish. 

The climate is unusually favorable, play beginning in April and continuing until the 
end of October. There are three practice fields, two of which are boarded and one of 
which is really of high class, with solid, springy turf, fine for galloping. We have water 
piped alongside, so that the turf is kept in good condition by frequent sprinkling. 

The presence of our British cousins at Cologne, with a considerable number of good 
polo players, furnishes needed competition for proper development. The 14th Hussars 
has a really excellent team, captained by Major F. B. Hurndall, who is handicapped at 
eight goals in England. There are other good teams also among the British forces, and 
we have been able to exchange a number of visits, permitting all teams of both forces to 
meet in play. The two fields at Cologne are very level and fast, but so firm as to be a bit 
slippery, necessitating calks for ponies, which is not necessary on our softer turf. 

The French are also beginning to take quite an active interest in polo. Upon request 
of the colenel commanding a cavalry regiment at Trier, General Allen sent two officers 
one day per week for several weeks to coach them in polo. Subsequently they visited 
Coblenz with a string of ponies and received further instruction. During August General 
Blacque-Belaire, the noted authority on equitation, whose name is known to all American 
cavalry officers, sent a number of officers and non-commissioned officers to Coblenz to 
receive instruction in polo. Every effort was made to give them intensive instruction, and 
they became quite enthusiastic over the game. They are apt pupils, and I feel sure the 
development of polo in the French army will be rapid. There are a great many very 
splendid tynes of polo mounts among the troop horses of the French cavalry regiments. 

In organizing polo play for the present season the Commanding General instructed 
me to make no effort to build up one strong team, but rather to keep the strong players 
and best ponies distributed, in order to improve the general excellence of polo. With this 
policy in view, we began the season with five teams—the 8th Infantry (which, I may 
digress to remark, had to be largely rebuilt, owing to the fact that several of their best 
polo players transferred to the cavalry during the interim between polo seasons), the 
Cavalry. Field Artillery, Headquarters, and Freebooters. These teams remained more or 
less intact through the year, only such changes being made as were necessary. 

There is no doubt that the policy adopted was successful in speeding up polo and in 
developing a considerable number of very good young poloists. I feel confident that we 
can turn out next spring a team with 20 goals (National handicap). This may sound 
optimistic, but I consider the estimate conservative. 

Following is a brief résumé of outside games played by our various teams: 

On May 11 the 6th Field Artillery team, captained by Major Higley, won from the 
British Royal Field Artillery with a score of 6-3. On the same day a team, consisting of 
Mr. Henderson, No. 1; Major Andrews, No. 2; Colonel Jeffries, No. 3; Major Herr, No. 4, 
won from the Durham Light Infantry by the score of 4-2. On May 20, at Coblenz, the 
14th Hussars, captained by Major Hurndall, won from a team consisting of No. 1, Major 
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Andrews; No. 2, Captain Tate; No. 3, Major Herr; No. 4, Major Higley, by a score of 3-1. 
In Coblenz, on June 4, the Headquarters A. F. G. team, consisting of No.1, Major Andrews; 
No. 2, General Allen; No. 3, Major Herr; No. 4, Captain Sumner, won from the British 
Headquarters team by a score of 5-4. On the same day a mixed team from Cologne won 
from the 6th Field Artillery by a score of 4-1. On June 24, at Cologne, the British Head- 
quarters won from a pick-up team with a score of 11-0. On the same day the Cavalry 
team, A. F. G., won from a British team by a score of 8-3. The latter part of June the 
14th Hussars, captained by Major Hurndall, won from a team consisting of No. 1, Major 
Andrews; No. 2, Captain Tate; No. 3, Major Herr; No. 4, Major Higley, by a score of 8-5. 
On July 23 the 14th Hussars won from a team consisting of Lieutenant Donaldson, Captain 
Tate, Lieutenant Baker, and Major Higley by a score of 11-4. 

The results of the Handicap Tournament held in Coblenz in July were reported in 
the October, 1921, CavaALRY JOURNAL. 

In the August Tournament of the British Army at Cologne, the U. S. Cavalry won 
from British Royal Field Artillery—11 to 3. 

A. F. G. Freebooters won from British Hawks—7 to 4. 

A. F. G. Headquarters won from Internationals—4 to 1. 

British Eagles won from British Owls—5 to 4. 

U. S. Cavalry won from British Eagles—4 to 1. 

A. F. G. Freebooters won from A. F. G. Headquarters—5 to 2. 

U. S. Cavalry won from A. F. G. Freebooters—5 to 2. 

U. S. Cavalry thus won the cups in the final game. 

The Cavalry team, winners of the British Tournament, consisted of Lieutenant T. Q. 
Donaldson, Captain D. S. Rumbough, Captain J. S. Tate, and Lieutenant J. K. Baker. 

In August the same cavairy team was sent to Antwerp and entered a Handicap 
Tournament against several high-class teams, one of which was captained by Earl Hop- 
ping. The Cavalry team was rather badly beaten, being somewhat outclassed by these 
fast teams. It was not practicable to send the best team in the A. F. G. to this tourna- 
ment, on account of pressure of official duties. On October 3 two teams, Artillery and 
Freebooters, were beaten in the Cologne Tournament, the score being 3-2 in each game. 

The last tournament of the season for cups donated by the Y. M. C. A. (which or- 
ganization has been very helpful to polo) was very interesting and featured by fast play 
and hard and accurate hitting. Games were as follows: 


First EVENT FoR CoBLENZ CUPS 
Saturday, October 15, 1921 
14TH Hussars (BritiIsH) vs. 1st BricgapE, A. F. G. 


Handicap. Handicap. 
No. 1. Lieutenant V. H. Jones......... 1 No; 1. Lieut: P. B: Malone: s.osccses.s 1 
No. 2. Captain J. A. T. Miller.......... 4 No. 2. Lieutenant G. M. Williamson... 1 
No. 3. Major F. B. Hurndall........... 8 No. 3. Captain W. T. MeMillin....... 0 
No. 4. Captain J. de Wend Fenton..... 6 DOs Ay Re Ey CRIS 6 cc0:2 ccisweceas 1 
19 3 
SUMMARY 

14th Hussars: 1st Brigade, A. F. G.: 
CHORES CURTIS 6.55060 sosceuceee se 11 IGRIG> CAPRA yo acctcs ccc pence wien ee 
SOU MIMEMUNONED  35)0.4.0 08> 0 cdc esacwis « 0 Bey TEAINOBI ys. oin os xo sx -ceranie tacesiele 9 
POURRA MOOTO Ys ..06'sceessaevune 11 Total score....... a aioe 10 


Note.—All games of six periods, handicaps computed by taking two-thirds of total 
handicaps for each team, fractions disregarded; no team to give more than 9 goals. 
Major H. D. Higley, referee. 95 
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SEcOND EVENT FoR COBLENZ CUPS 
Saturday, October 15, 1921 
FREEBOOTERS V8. CAVALRY SPURS 





Handicap. Handicap. 

ag Re le eee 3 No. 1. Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson... 4 
No. 2. Colonel J. L. Jeffries............ 5 No. 2. Major Ralph Talbot..... oes Te 
No. 3. Major John K. Herr.........s+ 7 No. 3. Captain R. L. Creed...... aoe 
Os a Bese J. W. TOWNE. 06 <0 seance 3 No. 4. Lieutenant J. K. Baker....... 4 
[SE Ro ncbes aes e as anie see's eSm ere 18 SEMEN Os ved ieiy pee Sao b se 8210 See we 13 

Two-thirds of 18—12. Two-thirds of 15—8. 

SUMMARY 
Freebooters : Cavalry Spurs: 

A ee ee ear ea 7 FORIS BATION ss sig sce cee iceweseen's 2 
NER, cing /ck.n wie be bie eA 6- 012 0 ee ED sich acaoaecs bac ae seins 4 
Total score......: SSO ea 7 Total score..... A ee er 6 


Note —General Allen was a member of Freebooters team, but was called away by 
urgent official business the day prior to the first game, Mr. Henderson being substituted. 


Major F. M. Andrews, referee. 








Turrp Event For CoBLeNz Curs 
Monday, October 17, 1921 
PURPLES v8. CAVALRY SABERS 


Handicap. Handicap. 
Pi) Se ee, ee OIE 5 sax ws isn 0 No. 1. Captain W. H. Reinburg...... 0 
No. 2. Captain D. S. Rumbough........ 4 No. 2. Lieutenant M. A. Devine...... 1 
No. 3. Major F. M. Andrews........... 3 No. 3. Captain H. T. Allen, Jr....... 2 
Olay MESON 24. 'F. WORKS. cscs ccectices 4 No. 4. Lieutenant W. A. Holbrook.... 2 
SE cwinvinice wu bxes deNh bee Swabs 11 MORES Riuss cena sen en eeaeek es 5 
Two-thirds of 11—7. Two-thirds of 5—2. 
SUMMARY 
Purples: Cavalry Sabers: 
SEEING bg ana cu sae a wa 8 SOONER PORTING 5 6 et.aGies owas oes ones 2 
en Gs sah onach aes aereedee 0 By handicap........ PDE SEY Ee tyre 4 
oe AO SEE Tere Ceri 8 MS MONG so6a84seseases rae: OD 
Majer Ralph Talbot, referee. 
FourTH EVENT FOR COBLENZ CUPS 
Monday, October 17, 1921 
ARTILLERY U8. FREEBOOTERS 
Handicap. Handicap. 
No. 1. Captain J. H. Keating.......... 2 No. 1. Mr. Henderson.......... se eees 3 
No. 2. Lieutenant J. B. Carroll......... 1 No. 2. Colonel J. L. Jeffries.......... 5 
iO; B, mangor TH. 1D. Tigtey... o..s0sccvees 7 No. 3. Major John K. Herr....... cans 8 
No. 4. Captain W. H. Bledsoe.......... 1 No. 4. Major J. W. Downer.......... 3 
ER ctu dwn sramee ‘eandeee ; , a8 on) rer errr er ee : 18 


Two-thirds of 11—7. 





Two-thirds of 18—12. 
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SUMMARY 
Artillery : Freebooters : 
Goals earned..........ee.e08 aidelelex Cm Goals CAINEH.....-cercccccsvccces 10 
By handicap............ ‘sitieeesase. 0 By handicap...........+. vitwkuone oO 
POCA MOOTC icc ccc ccceccscces = Total score........... herereeeee 10 


Lieutenant J. K. Baker, referee. 


FirtTH EVENT FOR COBLENZ CUPS 
Wednesday, October 19, 1921 
14TH HUSSARS V8. PURPLES 











Handicap. Handicap. 
No. 1. Captain Hamer................. 4 No. 1. Mrs. F. M. Andrews........... 0 
; No. 2. Captain J. A. T. Miller.......... 4 No. 2. Captain D. Rumbough........ 4 
No. 3. Major F. B. Hurndall........... 8 No. 3. Major F. M. Andrews......... 3 
No. 4. Captain J. de Wend Fenton..... 6 No. 4. Major H. J. Weeks............ 4 
RE -e5'c cau cia eset ee 4.0 bey ace ei aide 22 FORTE vies violas Weatic co ceruccres 11 
Two-thirds of 22—14. Two-thirds of 11—7. 
SUMMARY 
14th Hussars: Purples: 
MGOGIN: GOTHOO ES o.o:0 6's:0010 osses avees 9 CORTE? CAPO So 60 600.055 0ie. cine ciaie's's 0 
BY WANG Siok oi sc csccesceeees 0 WS NGNGICAD 6 ioisoiis ccs 08vs Kesceeue 7 
TOUAl MOORE 6.68 60.0 5.060060 600 9 TOtAT SCOTC. 6c ccsccewsecaces 7 
FINAL MATCH FOR COBLENZ CUPS 
Friday, October 21, 1921 
FREEBOOTERS v8. 14TH HUSSARS 
Handicay. Handicap. 
No. 1. Mr. D. L. Henderson............ 3 No. 1. Captain Hamer............... 4 
No. 2. Colonel J. L. Jeffries............ 5 No. 2. Captain J. A. T. Miller........ 4 
No. 3. Major John K. Herr............ x § No. 3. Major F. B. Hurndall......... 8 
No. 4. Major J. W. Downer...........- 3 No. 4. Captain J. de Wend Fenton... 6 
MONEE Oasis OOK ® Walee dis lsielsl eee ess 18 CRONE: oss sso ee Shige oe eucecerens 22 
Two-thirds of 18—12. Two-thirds of 22—14, 
SUMMARY 
Freebooters : 14th Hussars: 
GORIS CAINOG. . 6.06 c cc ceccncsices 2 KSOGIN: PAPNOE . s 65kcs cocecsiieeessews 3 
Bey HANIA ss 66.86. cencsscciseseece 2 BG TANG CRG sio.5 9 os Sete wscsesens 0 
Total SCOTE...ccccscccccsece 4 PUCRT BOONES csc b:cieo o Bose wees 3 


Note.—Major H. D. Higley, substituted in last period for Major Herr, injured in a 
| collision. 
Major H. D. Higley and Major H. J. Weeks, referees. 


FIRST CAVALRY 


The polo team has played a heavy schedule of games recently. In connection with 
the recent horse show, in which the Tenth Cavalry participated, two games were played 
with the Huachuca Team, both of which resulted in decided victory for the ist Cavalry. 
The first was the more closely contested of the two and was won by a score of 9 to 2. 
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The second game was all that the score of 10 to 1 would indicate. However, both games 
were interesting, and if the 10th Cavalry ponies had been of better quality it is probable 
that the scores would have been closer. 

On November 20 the team went to El Paso to play in the Division Polo Tournament, 
and though the team has not yet returned, the reports of the two games played give the 
following score: 

First Cavalry vs. 7th Cavalry—10 to 2; won by 7th Cavalry. 

First Cavalry vs. 8th Cavalry—7 to 0; won by 8th Cavalry. 

The team has been considerably handicapped in all the games by an injury received 
by Major Clifford at Fort Huachuca. 


SIXTH CAVALRY 


Polo enthusiasm at this post, through the encouragement of the commanding officer, 
Colonel Wallach, is, to say the least, very gratifying. Every officer at the post is an 
active member, and there are, perhaps, not over five officers, including the chaplain, who 
do not actually attempt to play. This results in a very keen rivalry between the four 
teams of the post, each team carrying from two to three substitutes. These four teams, 
which consist of the Ist Squadron, the 2d Squadron, the Headquarters team, and the 4th 
T. C. Squadren, which now includes the Field Artillery representation, are playing off 
the second of what proves to be an exciting tournament for silver cups offered by the 
Chattanooga enthusiasts. On two days a week the four teams go at it from bell to bell, 
and on Sundays two teams of selected players appear to entertain very completely a 
crowd of Chattanooga fans numbering from three to four thousand. 

Polo activities are handicapped somewhat by lack of first-class ponies, but a concen- 
trated attention on the part of the officers working out “prospects” at spare times is 
having its good effect. 

Fort Myer and the War Department teams are the nearest two outside teams that we 

believe we can defeat without a great deal of trouble. In Major Tompkins, the post 
executive officer, who is probably our best polo player, we have a very inspiring personality, 
wh.) pushes all activities with much pep, and in Major FE. Graham, a once premier polo 
player, we have a wise and instuctive coach. We feel that we are very fortunate and we 
believe that the general interest manifested in all duties and the high esprit is due to a 
large extent to the incentive offered in polo. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY 


Result of Ist Cavalry Division Polo Tournament: Seventh Cavalry beat 82d Field 
Artillery in the finals, with a score of 11-4. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY 


The use of a fast and level field has been secured from Mr. Dennet, of Brownsville. 
Practice is held four times a week. From ten to twelve officers turn out for practice, 
which shows the enthusiastic support the regiment is giving this sport. In addition to 
the regular ponies, each officer is working a horse from his own stables. 

The field at Fort Ringgold is getting its share of attention. Troops E and F have 
excellent equipment, but it will be about the middle of January before the ponies are in 
condition for tournament work. Polo is being played by the enlisted men, and the non- 
commissioned officers boast of a team that will be hard to beat when they are challenged 
next spring. 

Plans are being made for the organization of a team at McAllen, which will in a short 
time be ready to meet the teams of the near-by camps. 
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Cavalry School Notes 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


Two teams from Fort Riley represented the post in the polo tournament at Wichita, 
Kansas, the last week of September. 


Yhe Cavalry School Team included Lieutenant-Colonel Lininger, Major West, Major 
Swift, and Major Erwin; the Fort Riley Team, Majors Holderness, Thompson, J. B., 
Taylor, V. V., and Baird. The Cavalry School Team won the tournament and were again 
winners in a return tournament at Fort Riley in October. 


The Cavalry School Team played an exhibition game with the Fort Leavenworth Team 
at Kansas City during the Convention of the American Legion. 


The team which represented the school at the National Horse Show returned to the 
post on November 22. Out of 16 events entered the team won 6 blues, 8 reds, 4 yellows, 
and 4 whites. A smoker was given the team by the officers of the post on Friday evening, 
November 25, at the Cavalry School Club. 


The graduating exercises for the National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class took 
place December 14 and 15. On the 14th the class gave an exhibition pistol and saber drill, 
mounted, and an exhibition in jumping and equitation in Magazine Canyon. December 15 
the class gave an exhibition ride in the West Riding Hall, after which there was an 
address by the commandant and the presentation of diplomas. The class consists of 17 
National Guardsmen and three reserve officers. 


The following school troops have arrived or been organized at the post during the 
past two months: 

(a) Machine-Gun Troop No. 1—one officer and 20 enlisted men. 

(b) Company “A,” 9th Engineers, mounted—two officers and 92 enlisted men. This 
organization marched overland from Camp Travis, Texas. 

(c) The 16th Observation Squadron was organized at Fort Riley on December 7, 1921. 
Present, one oificer and five enlisted men. It is expected that additional personnel will 
report as soon as necessary hangars, etec., are available. 


The Hunt Club has started weekly drag hunts, which are being well attended. A 
number of foxes have been purchased by the club, and it is hoped in the near future to 
have some very exciting hunts. The pack is also being used in the cross-country instruc- 
tion for some of the student classes. 


The Gun Club has not been very active lately on account of the splendid duck shoot- 
ing on near-by rivers and ponds. 


Master-Sergeant Dimond, who was a member of the victorious American Fencing 
Team, has been appointed a warrant officer and ordered to West Point for duty as an 
instructor in swordsmanship. 
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Regimental Notes 


FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Arizona 
Colonel A. V. P. Anderson, Commanding 


A tactical inspection of the regiment was made by staff officers of Headquarters 
Eighth Corps Area and the condition of the regiment pronounced ready for field service. 
Drills and schools have continued in spite of the difficulties arising from the greatly re- 
duced strength. 

A Regimental Horse Show was given November 19. In addition to the usual classes 
there was an endurance ride, classes in equitation for officers and for ladies. A class for 
civilians was provided, but no entries were received. The jumping classes had a large 
number of entries. Trophies, cash prizes, and ribbons were awarded. 

The E. and VY. School problem has received an original and very satisfactory solution 
in this regiment. Inequalities of duty, due to some men attending schools, have been 
avoided by requiring every officer and man to enroll in one of the several camp schools. 
At present, in addition to the Officers’ and Non-commissioned Officers’ School, there are 
schools for telephone, telegraphy, radio operators, clerks, cooks, saddlers, packers—in fact, 
every specialist needed in the regiment. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel John S. Winn, Commanding 


Since the resumption of recruiting, in September, recruiting stations have been estab- 
lished in Kansas City and Wichita. An officer of the regiment, with a small detachment, 
is on duty in each of these cities. Through the courtesy of the commanding officer, 110th 
Engineers, Missouri National Guard, the recruiting party at Kansas City is quartered in 
the armory of that regiment. The National Guard officers at Wichita were equally as 
courteous and have assigned the recruiting party on duty in that city to quarters in their 
armory. Up to November 30, seventy-four recruits had been enlisted for the 2d Cavalry, 
in addition to a number for other branches of the service stationed at the Cavalry School. 
These men are very much better material than the recruits received last year. 

To facilitate the training of the recruits in mounted work, two riding halls, 100 by 200 
feet, have been built by the regiment. 

The course of training for recruits prescribed in Cavalry Memorandum No. 3, War 
Department, March 12, 1921, is being followed. This has proved to be a very satisfactory 
course and the recruits are making rapid progress. 

Troop E has been designated as a demonstration troop for duty under the direction 
of the Department of Cavalry Weapons, the Cavalry School. This troop has an enlisted 
strength of sixty at present, and it is hoped that the full authorized strength will be 
secured before spring. 

Troop G has been ordered to relieve the Ist Squadron at Camp Funston. The change 
will be made about December 15, when the 1st Squadron will return to Fort Riley for duty. 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 


THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Headquarters and Second Squadron, Colonel William C. Rivers, Commanding 


The Cavalry troops, including Headquarters Troop, were kept busy the two weeks 
preceding the Conference, escorting, upon their arrival at Washington, the distinguished 
individuals who arrived in connection with the meeting of the International Limitation 
of Arms Conference. General Foch, Admiral Lord Beatty, Mr. Balfour, General Diaz, and 
many others were met at the station, escorted to their hotels, and the following day 
escorted to call upon the President at the White House. 

The band, mounted, and the squadron received the remains of the Unknown Soldier 
from the Navy November 9 and escorted them to the Capitol. On November 11 all the 
troops at Fort Myer took part in the escort of the remains of the Unknown Soldier from 
the Capitol to Arlington Cemetery. Many complimentary remarks were made on the very 
smart appearance of the command. 

The fall Polo Tournament between two War Department teams, two from Fort Myer, 
one from Camp Humphrey, and one from Camp Grant, was very successful. All games 
were played in Washington and were witnessed by large crowds. The War Department 
first team won. 

A team was sent to the National Horse Show at New York City, where a creditable 
showing was made in the military classes and several prizes and ribbons won. Allah- 
mande, Major George S. Patton, Jr., made a brilliant record, winning another leg on the 
Bowman Challenge Cup and all classes in which entered. 


FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort McIntosh, Texas 
Colonel Howard R. Hickok, Commanding 


The regiment moved from Fort Brown to Fort McIntosh, leaving Brown Novemper 1 
and arriving at McIntosh on the 12th. The march was entirely successful from every 
point of view. There was but one really hot day, the weather being pleasant the rest of 
the time. The horses stood up exceptionally well in spite of the fact that they were on 
reduced forage. There were no sore backs. Camp was made before noon daily, and after 
the horses were cared for the men spent the rest of the day hunting. There were always 
parties out for rabbits or birds. The camp-sites were good, with the possible exception of 
the one at Zapata, where the wind blew sand and dust over, through, and under the camp. 
The regiment made a fine showing leaving Fort Brown. The band played us out of the 
post with Aloha Oe, which expressed our sentiments. 

There is a nine-hole golf course at McIntosh, and a number of the officers and ladies 
have taken up “mountain billiards” in a really serious manner, and even the children of 
the post are speaking in terms of niblicks, bunkers, stymies, ete. 

Prior to the change of station three polo teams were maintained, the teams practicing 
three times a week. Since the change of station polo has been suspended, but activities 
along this line will be resumed shortly. Lieutenant Jones has been detailed in charge 
of polo. 

The regimental football team defeated the American Legion Team, of Laredo, Texas, 
at the Thanksgiving Day classic. Score, 13-7. In baseball the 4th Cavalry walloped the 
12th Cavalry at Fort Ringgold, when the 4th was at Ringgold en route to Fort McIntosh. 
The American Legion beat the 4th Cavalry at Laredo, but the 4th took it out on the Milmos 
later by beating them. 

On November 30, 1921, General Hines, Colonel Cromer, and Captain Bolte visited the 
post and conducted the annual tactical inspection. After the inspection a dinner-dance 
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was held at the officers’ club in honor of the General and his aides, which was enjoyed by 
all. The General demonstrated that years sit lightly on his shoulders. 

Upon arrival at Fort McIntosh the 4th Cavalry found the 16th Cavalry awaiting them; 
the 16th is to be the inactive associate of the 4th, and the work of amalgamation is about 
complete. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. D. Forsyth, Commanding 


On September 1 the regiment was reorganized under the new Tables of Organization, 
the personnel of inactive troops being absorbed by active troops, as follows: Troops D by 
A, H by B, I by C, K by G, L by E, M by F. The Machine-Gun Troop was designated as 
Troop C, 1st Machine-Gun Squadron, and ordered to proceed by marching to Douglas, 
Arizona, for station. 

September 10 orders were received for the regiment to change station from Camp 
Marfa to Fort Clark, Del Rio, and Eagle Pass. September 20 the First Squadron left 
Camp Marfa and marched to Del Rio, arriving October 2. Squadron Headquarters and 
Troops A and B took station there, relieving the 12th Cavalry. October 3, Troop C left 
Del Rio and marched to Eagle Pass, arriving October 4, taking station, relieving the 46th 
Infantry. On October 3 the remainder of the regiment left Camp Marfa and marched to 
Fort Clark, arriving October 17, taking station, relieving the 13th Cavalry. 

Major-General Hines, commanding the Sth Corps Area, conducted the annual tactical 
inspection of the regiment, commencing with Troop C, at Eagle Pass, on October 31. No- 
vember 1 and 2 the troops at Del Rio were inspected, and on the 3d and 4th the remainder 
of the regiment, at Fort Clark, was inspected. 

The garrison training season commenced November 1. Unit schools for officers and 
non-commissioned officers have started and great interest is manifested by all in the first 
subject, the new Cavalry Drill Regulations. 

Now that the regiment is once more settled at a permanent post, every effort is being 
made to develop polo in the regiment, and all are enthusiastic over the prospect of devel- 
oping excellent first and second teams and greatly improving the play of others. The first 
team has gone to Fort Sam Houston for the tournament. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel Robert R. Wallach, Commanding* 


It was the unique privilege of the 6th Cavalry to be host early in September to its 
sister regiment, the 6th Infantry, during the thousand-mile “hike” of that command from 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina, to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. A number of the cavalry 
officers rode out on the Ringgold road to greet the “doughs” upon their arrival, and all 
admired the excellent appearance of Colonel Hunter's men. Their animals were in espe- 
cially fine shape. 

Equitation is foremost at present among Oglethorpe activities. Cross-country rides, 
under the leadership of Major E. P. Graham for the officers, and an equitation class, under 
Captain W. V. Ochs for the ladies, are held three times a week. On Thanksgiving Day a 
field day was conducted, with the following winners: 

Best Turned-out Four-line Team, Private Whiting, Service Troop; Children’s Shetland 
Pony Classes, Miss Natalie Tompkins, Master Bobbie Wallach, Master Marshall Wallach, 
Master Foster Graham, and Master Jimmie Washburn, respectively ; Enlisted Men’s Jump- 





* Colonel Robert J. Fleming has recently been assigned.—Lditor. 
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ing Contest, First Sergeant Schneider, Troop A, on Silvertail; Artillery Teams, 2d Sec- 
tion, 4th Troop, Battery Sergeant Kalin; Officers’ and Ladies’ Jumping, First Lieutenant 
Reybold, on Sorrel; Ladies’ Novice Class, Mrs. Arthur Truxes, on Home Brew; Ladies’ 
Class for the Garnett Andrews Cup, Mrs. Truxes, on Home Brew; Open Jumping, Captain 
Ochs, on Snooks ; Pajama, Shoe, and Umbrella Race, dismounted, Sergeant Smith, Troop G. 

A basket-ball tournament for enlisted men’s teams, representing each organization of 
the post, has been begun and a season of rare sport is promised. Bowling teams are also 
being organized. 

Socially the feature has been the polo ball, given in November by the 6th Cavalry 
Polo Association. A large number of Chattanoogans, including Mayor and Mrs. Chambliss, 
attended. The officers were in polo costume and the post gymnasium was artistically 
decorated with equipment of the game, together with national and allied flags, palms, and 
bunting of the various team colors. 

With the arrival here of the 4th Training Battery, Captain S. F. Clark commanding, 
training-center activities are now in full sway. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Walter C. Short, Commanding 


About the twenty-fifth of September this regiment received 23 four-year-old colts of 
excellent breeding from the Remount Depot, at Camp Travis, Texas. The horses originally 
came from Front Royal. Although these colts had never been trained, they have devel- 
oped rapidly and show every evidence of becoming first-class officers’ mounts. Since their 
arrival they have been trained in an officers’ class under the supervision of Colonel Short. 

On September 20, 1921, the 1st Squadron, with a detachment of the Service Troop, 
left Fort Bliss to march to Marfa, Texas, to relieve the 5th Cavalry. 

The polo team continues to be successful. At the present writing the 1st Cavalry 
Division Polo Meet is in progress. The teams entered are: Ist Cavalry, 7th Cavalry, 8th 
Cavalry, the 82d Field Artillery, and the Headquarters 1st Cavalry Division Team. So 
far the 7th Cavalry has won over the 1st Cavalry by a score of 10-2, over the 8th Cavalry 
by a score of 5-4, and the Headquarters 1st Cavalry Division Team by a score of 5-3. 
The 82d Field Artillery Team has beaten the 8th Cavalry, the 1st Cavalry, and the 10th 
Cavalry, so that the championship lies between the 7th Cavalry and the 82d. Captain 
Craig was injured in one of the early games, but it is believed that he will be in top form 
for the final game. The team consists of Captains Wood, Gay, Craig, and Short. The 
only substitute to play so far has been Captain Carson. 

The 1st Cavalry Division Horse Show was held December 3, 1921. General Hines, 
commander of the 8th Corps Area, was present. Every indication pointed to the 8th 
Cavalry as winner by a narrow majority up to the final event, when by excellent horse- 
manship we took all three places in the pair jumping, making the final score 52-49 in our 
favor. Third place was taken by the 82d Field Artillery. The excellent horsemanship 
displayed by all was only equaled by the good sportsmanship of our friendly enemies. 

Marshal Foch paid the command at Fort Bliss a very short visit on December 6, 1921. 
Every one regretted that his stay was so short. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Coionel James H. Reeves, Commanding 


Six troops of the New Mexico National Guard Cavalry were attached to the regiment 
for a period of training from September 17 to September 30. A number of entertainments, 
in the form of dinners, field meets, boxing exhibitions, and gymnastic exercises, were given 
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for the Nationai Guard by the officers and enlisted men of the regiment, and a strong 
feeling of friendship resulted. 

Semi-monthly dances held by the enlisted men are well attended and have become a 
fixed social event among them. Weekly boxing exhibitions have been held, which have 
proven a very popular source of recreation as well as a helpful encouragement to the 
general athletic program. 

The Regimental Polo Team met the team of the Ist Cavalry at Douglas, Arizona, on 
September 16 and 18, winning two games, the scores being 11-2 and 8-5. 

The regiment has conducted a quiet but active recruiting campaign in El Paso and 
.ear-by towns with very good success. 

The monthly regimental dinner was held on November 25 and was an enjoyable and 
profitable affair. A number of officers responded in a happy vein when called upon by the 
toastmaster of the evening. 

Two troops of the regiment, under command of Major Duncan G. Richart, acted as 
escort to Marshal Foch on the occasion of his visit to the post on December 6. 

The officers and ladies of the regiment gave a reception and dance in honor of Major- 
General Hines, commanding the Eighth Corps Area, and the visiting polo teams, on De- 
cember 3. 

NINTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga, P. I. 


Colonel Edward Anderson, Commanding 


On July 4th a violent typhoon struck the post, unroofing buildings and blowing down 
trees. Many bamboo houses in Margot and Murrayville, where the soldier families live, 
were demolished. It took the regiment several days to repair the damage and clear the 
wreckage. Notwithstanding the storm, all the troops had their special dinners, with 
various forms of entertainment, in the afternoon. 

The regiment participated in field days on July 16 and 29, August 27, and September 
24. Many interesting events were held and the athletes of the regiment again demon- 
strated their prowess, 

July 28 was established as Regimental Day, the organization of the regiment having 
been authorized fifty-five years ago. The regiment was assembled, and addresses made 
by General Treat, post commander, and Colonel Anderson, regimental commander. 
Sergeant Fairfax Burnside, Troop A, read a paper on the Santiago Campaign. There 
were other addresses and many excellent musical selections. 

The Regimental baseball team, having won the military championship of the 
Philippine Islands, made a trip to China in July and August. The series played with the 
15th Infantry was lost. Twelve other games were played with strong teams, including 
the United States Marines and Japanese Diamond team, and all were victories for the 
Regimental team. 

Polo at Camp Stotsenburg bas been carried on throughout the rainy season in 
preparatior for the coming tournament season. The game has received the earnest support 
of the post and regimental commanders. The 9th Cavalry teams will present strong 
line-ups and expect to retain the Island handicap championship. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel Edwin B. Winans, Commanding 


December 1 found the 10th Cavalry completely organized and functioning under the 
new Reduced Peace Strength Tables of Organization, the new Cavalry Drill Regulations, 
and as part of the First Cavalry Division. 

The enlisted men of the regiment made surplus by the reduced strength tables were 
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organized into casual companies, and, it is understood, are to be transferred to the 25th 
Infantry, now stationed at Nogales, Arizona, but which, so rumor has it, is to go to 
Honolulu at an early date. 

In October the regiment was given a tactical inspection by staff officers from Eighth 
Corps Area Headquarters. This inspection was very complete and thorough. It included 
regimental review, various drills by troop, squadron, and regiment; tactical problems by 
the squadrons and by the different sections of Headquarters Troop, and was followed by 
a field problem for the entire regiment during a night and part of the next day. 

Following the inspection the regiment had the honor of entertaining General Dickman 
at a regimental dinner and dance. At the dinner General Dickman was good enough to 
tell us some very pleasant things about our record, our history, and our high standing as 
an organization. 

In November we were given an administrative inspection by Major Chester P. Mills, 
First Cavalry Division Staff. At the same time we were visited by the First Cavalry 
Division Polo Team, headed by Major Adna R. Chaffee. Two games were played, and 
although we were defeated in both it was a pleasure. 

At the First Cavalry Horse Show on November 19 Tenth Cavalry entries won five 
places out of nine possible, in the three events in which we entered, Headquarters Troop 
of the Tenth winning two of the five. 

Hallowe’en was celebrated by a regimental dance, which took the form of a “Kids’ 
Party,” no one being allowed to dress or act as if more than sixteen years of age. The 
fact that this was the birthday of Colonel Winans added considerable enthusiasm and 
“pep.” 

Thanksgiving was the occasion for a regimental parade for the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. This was followed by a football game, and this by troop dinners and 
dances. 

On Armistice Day the regiment paraded and stood in silent prayer for two minutes 
in honor of the burial of the Unknown Dead. 

The regimental polo team went to Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, for the Polo Tournament 
of the First Cavalry Division. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel John M. Jenkins, Commanding 


The regiment was reorganized under the Reduced Peace Strength Tables on Septem- 
ber 19, 1921. Troop L was organized as a special troop and designated as Troop “L,” 
Training Center Squadron No. 9. The enlisted personnel of Troop “D” was transferred to 
Troop “F” at Camp Lawrence J. Hearn, Imperial Beach, California. The enlisted per- 
sonnel of Troops “H,” “1,” “K,” “M,” and Machine-Gun were distributed among the various 
troops of the regiment at this station, and Troop “L,” Training Center Squadcron No. 9, 
prior to the departure of that organization to the Presidio of San Francisco, for station. 

The 17th Cavalry arrived at Monterey from Schofield Barracks, Hawaiian Territory, 
on the transport Buford on September 25. The enlisted personnel was transferred in grade 
to the 11th Cavalry on September 26, 1921, and the 17th Cavalry placed on the inactive list. 

Troop “M” arrived at this station September 30 from the Presidio of San Francisco, 
California. The change of station was accomplished by marching overland. 

The arrival of the 17th Cavalry greatly overcrowded the accommodations at this post, 
but the situation has been relieved. The majority of the surplus officers have been assigned 
to various stations in the east, a number of captains making the trip to the east coast on 
the naval transport Henderson. Four hundred and thirty-two enlisted men were trans- 
ferred to the 1st Cavalry Division at Douglas, Arizona. 
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The rogiment was engaged from Gctober 29 to November 1 fighting a dangerous forest 
fire in the Carmel Valley; the fire was in a mountainous section of the country, cut by 
numerous deep canyons; the work was hard and hazardous and was the object of com- 
mendation by the Corps Area commander. Headquarters Troop was engaged in fighting a 
forest fire between Monterey and Salinas from November 4 to November 6. This duty was 
also commended by the Corps Area commander. 

On Armistice Day troops of the regiment participated in exercises at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, Watsonville, and San José, in remembrance of those from this locality who gave their 
lives during the World War. 

: Field meets were held October 28 and December 5, and a successful race meet was 
held at the Del Monte race track December 3. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Mercedes, McAllen, Sam Fordyce, and Fort 
Ringgold, Texas 


Colonel Sedgwick Rice, Commanding 


The 12th Cavalry, less the 1st Squadron, left Del Rio, Texas, October 6, 1921, march- 
ing overland to Fort Brown, Brownsville, Texas, and garrisoning en route Fort Ringgold, 
Sam Fordyce, McAllen, and Mercedes. (The personnel of the 1st Squadron was trans- 
ferred from Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, to the 3d Cavalry at Fort Myer and Fort Ethan 
Allen.) An account of this march, written by Colonel Shiverick, is published in this 
number of the JOURNAL. 

The 12th was given a warm welcome by the people of Brownsville. The Brownsville 
Golf and Country Club were hosts at a dance the night of October 31, complimentary to 
the 12th, which had arrived the previous day, and to the 4th, which was to depart the 
following morning. 

Major-General John L. Hines, commanding general of the 8th Corps Area, accom- 
panied by Colonel Leon B. Kromer and Captain Charles S. Kilburn, made a tactical in- 
spection of the regiment from November 15 to 19, the official visit including Fort Brown, 
McAllen, and Fort Ringgold. At each station a review was followed by mounted and 
dismounted dril!s, equitation, and an inspection of barracks, kitchens, stables, and the post 
generally. A tactical problem followed the next morning. 

The records of the 1st Squadron arrived November 10 from the Canal Zone, and the 
squadron was provisionally organized at Fort Brown, composed of officers and men for- 
merly of the 4th, 12th, and 13th regiments, with Major Henry L. Flynn in command. 

The 12th assisted the local post of the American Legion in its observance of Armistice 
Day. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel Roy B. Harper, Commanding 


The reorganization under the Reduced Peace Strength Tables was barely accomplished 
when orders were received for move of a portion of the strength of the regiment to Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyoming, to absorb the 15th Cavalry. Naturally, there was a great deal of 
disappointment and much regret that the regiment should lose the greater part of its old 
men, and especially its old non-commissioned officers. 

On October 10 thirteen officers and 140 enlisted men entrained at Spofford, and two 
officers and eleven enlisted men joined from the 2d Squadron at Fort Ringgold upon the 
arrival of the Troop Train at San Antonio. This regiment arrived at Russell on the 13th 
of October, and was at once taken to quarters and barracks, where officers and men were 
warmly received and entertained by the officers and enlisted men of the 15th Cavalry. 
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The reorganization was at once pushed to completion, and the 15th Cavalry became the 
“inactive associate” of the 13th. 

During and following the reorganization ideal autumn weather lent itself to outdoor 
sports. Many hunts were given in the vicinity of the post with the regimental pack of 
hounds, and several coyotes were killed. 

Special interest was shown in football, and a first-class regimental team was devel- 
oped which played games with several teams in the vicinity. The football season closed 
with a stubbornly contested game with the 53d Infantry at this post on Thanksgiving Day, 
in which neither team was able to score. 

On December 1 a gymkhanna was held. The entire garrison participated, and the 
13th Cavalry entries won five of the seven events. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Robert A. Brown, Commanding 


The 1st Squadron and Troop L, Training Center Squadron No. 6, changed station by 
marching overland from Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to Fort Sheridan, Illinois, September 26 
to October 16, 1921. The march was one of the most successful ever made by units of this 
regiment. 

Through arrangements previously made with the mayor or the American Legion Post 
at the various stops, camp sites and water for the troops were obtained at no expense to 
the Government. In return for these considerations, exhibition drills, baseball games, 
band concerts, and dances were given by the troops. The commanding officer of the squad- 
ron, Major Levi G. Brown, reported that the relations between the troops and the civilian 
population were at all times most cordial. 

The splitting up of the regiment by sending the 1st Squadron to Fort Sheridan handi- 
capped the polo team to some extent through the loss of several players and ponies. 
However, work on new material is progressing satisfactorily and it is hoped that by next 
spring the team will be in better condition than ever. 

On November 24 the polo team went to St. Louis for a tournament with the St. Louis 
Country Club. Three games were played, the 14th Cavalry winning one and losing two. 
The members of the team reported that St. Louis maintained its long-standing reputation 
for hospitality, and that arrangements are being made for a return tournament at Fort 
Des Moines in the spring. 

Riding-hall work has again commenced. The schedule includes an equitation period 
for each troop, for the officers’ training class, the non-commissioned officers’ class, and 
equitation for the ladies of the post and of Des Moines. 

The new concrete road from Des Moines to the post has been completed to within 300 
yards of the post and will be opened to traffic shortly. This will bring the post to within 
a twelve-minute automobile run of Des Moines and will be a big boost for the post. 

Recruits are being received at the rate of about fifty a month. At this rate the regi- 
ment should be filled up to authorized strength by the end of January. 





SEVENTEENTH CAVALRY—Inactive 


Presentation of the Holbrook Cup to Captain Thomas A. Dobyns, who tied with Cap- 
tain Lucian K. Truscott for first place in the 17th Cavalry’s annual classic for private 
mounts, took place aboard the U. S. A. T. Buford while the regiment was en route to 
Monterey, Calif. Colonel J. E. Cusack, commanding the 17th, presented the trophy. 

Competition for the cup having been suspended during the war, officers of all branches 
of the service at Schofield Barracks displayed considerable interest in the outcome of the 
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test, which was held shortly before the regiment received its orders to leave the Hawaiian 
Department. Major-General Hoibrook, present Chief of Cavalry, while commanding the 
regiment upon its organization, in 1916, presented the cup for annual competition by 
officers of the 17th Cavalry owning and riding their own mounts. The test consisted of a 
ten-mile cross-country ride containing two series of four jumps each, followed by two 
series of five jumps each and a fifteen-foot water jump. 

Captain Truscott, having remained temporarily at Schofield Barracks, was unable to 
attend the presentation. Both names, however, will be engraved upon the cup, which 
remains the property of the regiment. 

Several other cups won in athletic competition at Schofield Barracks were presented 
to members of the regiment by Colonel Cusack during a program of boxing and music by 
the regimental band. 

HEADQUARTERS SEVENTEENTH CAVALRY, 
At Sea, oN Boarp U. 8S. A. T. “Burorp,” September 25, 1921. 

General Orders No. 23. 

1, The Regimental Commander takés great pleasure in publishing to the officers and 
enlisted men of the regiment the following letter and radiogram from the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, Major-General C. P. Summerall: 


HEADQUARTERS HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, 
Hono_utu, H. T., September 16, 1921. 


From: Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. 
To: Commanding Officer, 17th Cavalry. 
Subject: Services of regiment. 


1. Upon the departure of the 17th Cavalry from the Hawaiian Department, I desire 
to communicate to you, and through you to the officers and soldiers of your command, an 
expression of my appreciation of the services that the regiment rendered in this depart- 
ment. The records show that since the arrival of the regiment it has been called upon to 
perform many arduous and difficult duties, and that considevable portion of the time it 
constituted the regular garrison of these islands. The personnel have at all times ac- 
quitted themselves with credit to the service, and they have earned and received the 
appreciation and the good will of the civil authorities and the inhabitants of the islands. 

2. While it is a profound regret that the regiment must pass to the inactive list, its 
members may feel a just pride in the record that the regiment has made and in the high 
stanécards of soldierly deportment and service that it has consistently maintained. 

3. My good wishes and abiding interest will accompany the members of the command 
in their future services and I bespeak for them the continued enjoyment of the success 
that they have maintained in this command. 


(Sgd.) Cc. P. SUMMERALL, 


Major-General, Commanding. 


HONOLULU. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, 17TH CAVALRY, U. S. A. T. “Burorp”™: 

To Commanding Officer, officers, warrant officers, and soldiers 17th Cavalry, Aloha! 
Your loyalty and efficient performance of duty here assure your success in new assign- 
ments. 

SUM MERALL. 


2. The Regimental Commander is proud and feels it a great honor to convey to the 
regiment the very high encomiums expressed above. No higher tribute could be paid to 
a regiment. 

3. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Division, Brigadier-General Joseph E. Kuhn, 
U. S. Army, in bidding farewell to the officers of the regiment on the eve of its departure 
from Schofield Barracks, H. T., paid it high tribute for its soldierly qualities, discipline, 
and high morale standing in the Hawaiian Division; its leadership, clean sportsmanship, 
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social activities, onwardness, and all of the other attributes that enter into the composi- 
tion of an efficient organization, and expressed keen regret in losing the regiment from 
his division. 

I am proud to have been associated with the regiment for the last fourteen months 
and to be your last Regimental Commander on the active list. It will be an extreme 
pleasure to me to convey to the regiment’s first Commanding Officer, then Colonel Willard 
A. Holbrook, now Major-General and Chief of Cavalry, the communications of Major- 
General C. P. Summerall published above. Wherever you may be, my best wishes go with 
you for your future success and happiness, and should the fortunes of peace or war recall 
the regiment to an active status during your active military careers, may you be among 
the first to rejoin and carry it onward and, true to its motto, “ForRwWarp.” 

JOSEPH E. CUSACK, 
Colonel, Cavalry, Commanding. 


FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VERMONT 
Colonel George Williams, Commanding 


Colonel Williams assumed command of Fort Ethan Allen on October 18 at the con- 
clusion of reorganization, and had the pleasure of conforming his command to the Tables 
of Organization, which he helped prepare in the office of the Chief of Cavalry. 

Since that time the “Old Third Horse” has gone into winter quarters. The indoor 
schedule of training has been relentlessly pursued and has progressed with surprising 
results. A class for officers is held each afternoon in hippology, equitation, and the train- 
ing of polo mounts. All cavalry officers here are required to attend this course of instruc- 
tion, which Colonel Williams personally conducts. The feature of the day, of course, is 
the ladies’ riding class. The riding hall and gymnasium are constantly in use daily from 
7.20 a. m. to 4.30 p. m., and frequently at night. 

On the evening of December 14 a mounted exhibition drill was given in honor of the 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce, following which the officers and ladies of the post gave 
an informal reception in the auditorium of the Post Administration Building for the 
members and their families. The occasion, it is believed, made a great stride toward 
stimulating friendly relations between the civil and military representatives. 

The garrison is taking full advantage of the winter sports afforded by the location of 
this post. The Parade Ground has been transformed into a skating rink. Bob-sleigh 
parties have proved popular, particularly on Sundays. In addition, such indoor sports as 
basket ball, movies, boxing, dancing, and bowling provide entertainment for the garrison 
during the evenings. 

The command experienced little difficulty in recruiting up to the authorized reduced 
peace strength, and it was gratifying to note that a large majority of the recruits were 
ex-service men. 

Troop L, Training Center Squadron No. 2, formerly Troop F, 3d Cavalry, commanded 
by Captain Harry Foster, 3d Cavalry, made an enviable record in his trip overland to 
Camp Dix, New Jersey. Captain Foster, with 31 men, left this station on November 7, 
and in 13 days covered 422 miles without a mishap. Captain Foster reported that al- 
though at night his men slept in the snow with but two blankets each, not a man was 
sick as a result of the long exposure to the elements. 














The Reserve Officers Department 


CORRESPONDENCE-SCHOOL COURSES 


Correspondence courses for Reserve Corps and National Guard officers are in the 
course of preparation by the chiefs of Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Cav- 
alry, and will be ready for use in all corps areas by January 1, 1922. 

For the first year’s course, it has been decided to limit the required study of the sub- 
courses to 78 hours. This will enable all of the students to finish their year’s work before 
the field maneuver season. No lessons are to be given in the correspondence courses during 
the months of July, August, and September of each year. 

The object of these schools is military training and education by correspondence-school 
methods of the personnel of the Organized Reserves, National Guard, and civilians sta- 
tioned or resident in the corps area who may volunteer for this duty. 

The lessons themselves are being prepared in the offices of the chiefs of the branches 
interested, and are planned to cover the courses at the service schools. In each branch 
they cover the following: elementary tactics and technique of the basic course of the 
special or service schools, tactics and technique of the company, troop, and battery officers’ 
courses of the special-service schools, and advanced tactics and technique embraced in the 
field officers’ courses at the special-service schools. 

Examinations in ail subjects taught are to be held from time to time, and the students 
will be marked according to their proficiency. It is provided that examination papers will 
be returned to the students as soon as marked and graded, showing the marks given and 
any comments that the instructors desire to enter thereon. Any student making not less 
than 65 in any of the sub-courses and not less than 75 in the course itself will be regarded 
as being proficient in that course and will receive a certificate to that effect. As has been 
stated, these courses will be conducted under the direction of the several corps area com- 
manders. 

The cavalry subjects include map-reading, organization, care of animals, marching, 
liaison, and minor map problems. These last named consist of problems in security, recon- 
naissance, and combat. 

The first month’s work (13 hours) will probably be divided as follows: 


GGG Co whine ee aeeus awh e ses news eeee sek seeuee' «++. 7 hours 
RORMMNERINEROER: 5.6655 ws: imo ww 5is1050' Sis: inh cp'b wei 6S pie dls ue oes e cele wale 3 hours 
SS SS Si sob so 55h OS eek bea SAS ee 60 bees a8 eGSh be dhe Sea wcaee 1 hour 
DE TASS teehee ace eee oes seme So es sen be csese Tytor Se ee .. 1 hour 
Se RROD 655 iscsi heen sss bebe s hwo sans bebe ..-. 1 hour 


The greatest emphasis is laid upon map-reading, as facility in the use of maps is a 
most important qualification for a cavalry officer, who will often work with a small unit 
on missions of liaison and reconnaissance; also without a thorough knowledge of maps, 
and the ability to use them easily, the succeeding courses of problem work, necessarily 
based on maps, must become very difficult. 

The text for these earliest courses will be: 

Manual of Topography (Map-reading) and Manual of Topography (Conventional 
Signs). 

Solution of Map Problems, 1921, by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles M. Bundel, F. A. 
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The first two were published in May, 1921, by the Engineer School, U. S. Army. The 
demand for these excellent manuals has been so great that the edition is exhausted, but 
it is expected that a new edition of these manuals will soon be available. The last-named 
text is published by the General Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and may be 
obtained for 20 cents. 

Most of the texts will be in the form of stencils, which will be issued without expense 
to the officer student. The maps required are the Geological Survey Map of Leavenworth 
and Vicinity, 20 cents, and the Leavenworth three-inch map, 20 cents. No other materials 
are needed, except such as are readily obtainable at any stationery store. 

For collateral reading, “Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, 1921,” prepared at the 
General Service Schools—price, 50 cents—is recommended. 

The CAVALRY JOURNAL will furnish any or all of the above texts and maps upon 
request. 

The second month’s work will continue the work progressively. The preparation of 
the cavalry course is receiving the earnest attention of the Office of the Chief of Cavalry, 
and it is intended that all the various phases of the instruction will, after the first month’s 
elementary work, be embodied in a series of tactical problems which shall make the strong- 
est possible appeal to the student’s interest, insure his attention to all phases of the in- 
struction so presented that he will appreciate their proper relative value, concentrate his 
effort, and render unnecessary a large equipment of text-books. 


CHANGES IN ALLOTMENT OF CAVALRY RESERVE UNITS 


Recent War Department instructions prohibit the assignment of Cavalry Reserve 
officers to units of other branches. The transfer of such Cavalry Reserve officers as may 
have served during the World War in other branches and desire assignments to their old 
units will be approved. The following changes in the allotment of cavalry units of the 
Organized Reserves have been made: 

From the Second Corps Area to the Eighth Corps Area, the 156th Brigade, composed 
of the 311th and 312th regiments and the 156th Machine-Gun Squadron. 

From the Fifth Corps Area to the First Corps Area, the 158th Brigade, composed of 
the 315th and 316th regiments and the 158th Machine-Gun Squadron. 

From the Seventh Corps Area to the Ninth Corps Area, the 162d Brigade, composed 
of the 323d and 324th regiments and the 162d Machine-Gun Squadron. 


THE 61st CAVALRY DIVISION 


The Reserves are making steady progress in the Second Corps Area. Recruiting is 
being withheld until units as small as a troop have been definitely located, but the or- 
ganization of the larger units and the assignment of officers thereto is proceeding rapidly. 

The 61st Cavalry Division—Major Louis A. O’Donnell, cavalry, acting chief of staff; 
Major Frederick S. Snyder, cavalry, assistant chief of staff—is one of the units forming 
in this area. 


THE CAVALRY RESERVE ASSOCIATION OF THE SECOND CORPS AREA 


At a meeting of Regular and Reserve Cavalry officers at 30 West 44th Street, on the 
evening of November 7, the Cavalry Reserve Association of the Second Corps Area was 
formed. 

Membership is divided into two classes: 

1, Regular members—officers holding commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
the United States Army, Cavalry Section. 
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2. Associate members—ofticers of the permanent establishment in active service or 
retired, any person formerly or now holding commissions in the United States Army or 
Naval Service, R. O. T. C. graduates of designated schools and colleges not yet commis- 
sioned in the Reserve Corps, and any other citizen of the United States interested in the 
purposes of this association. 

The officers of the association are: 

Chairman pro tem., Major Philip B. Paul, cavalry, O. R. C., 30 West 44th Street. 

Recorder, Major Charles lL. Stevenson, cavalry, U. S. A., 829 Municipal Building. 

Assistant Recorder and Treasurer, Lieutenant Franklin W. Lee, cavalry, O. R. C., 143 
East 39th Street. 

The headquarters of the association will be at the club-house of the Cornell Club, 30 
West 44th Street, New York City. 

The CAavaALry JOURNAL is designated to be the official organ of the association. 


SALES TO RESERVE OFFICERS 


Numerous inquiries received by the Adjutant-General of the Army indicate that many 
reserve officers are not acquainted with the provisions of the War Department by which 
they may buy articles of equipment and clothing on the same basis and at the same prices 
at which these articles are sold to officers of the Regular Army. 

The methods for obtaining goods were laid down in General Orders No. 7, War De- 
partment, 1921. These provide that the reserve officer, after proper identification, may 
buy any article that he would need any time that he was called to active duty. Aside 
from clothing and ammunition, but one of any article will be sold to the reserve officers, 
however, thus insuring that the purchases are for their own use. 

Price lists may be obtained through the quartermaster at any corps area headquarters. 
Goods may be ordered by letter, addressed to the corps area commander, with the request 
that it be forwarded to the proper point of supply, with an indorsement identifying the 
reservist applying as a reserve officer of the Army. If a similar article has been purchased 
before, it will be necessary for the reserve officer to produce evidence that it was lost or 


stolen through no neglect of his own. 


Identification cards for reserve officers have been prepared and will be distributed at 


an early date. 


CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNITS AT CAMP PERRY 


Cavalry teams from both Oregon Agricultural College and University of Illinois 
R. O. T. C. units were entered in the Championship Regimental Team Match and the Inter- 
collegiate Match at the National Matches at Camp Derry, Ohio. These two were the only 
R. O. T ©. cavalry units participating in the matches. Oregon took sixth place in the 
R. O. T. C. match and University of Illinois Cavalry Team stood eleven. Both teams 
qualified every man as an instructor in rifle marksmanship. 
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COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD CAVALRY GETS AMERICAN REMOUNT 
ASSOCIATION THOROUGHBRED 

Members of the Colorado National Guard Cavalry are greatly elated over the infor- 
mation received from A. A. Cedarwald, secretary of the American Remount Association, 
that King Plaudit, one of the finest thoroughbred stallions in their possession, will be 
assigned to Major C. F. Cusack, commanding officer of the 2d Squadron, 111th C. N. G. 
Cavalry, for service in Colorado. 

It is quite evident that a Remount station will very shortly be organized in Colorado 
on the National Guard reservations at Rifle Range, Colorado, and Overland Park. 

At the present time, through public subscription, mares suitable to produce cavalry 
horses are being obtained and will be placed in this Remount station, where they will be 
bred to Remount Association stallions. It is expected after three years and every suc- 
ceeding year a number of fine cavalry mounts will be turned over to each of the troops in 
the squadron, and it is hoped that within the next five years that the Colorado National 
Guard Cavalry will be one of the finest mounted organizations in the United States. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the saddle horse in Colorado during the past 
year. Three very successful National Guard Cavalry horse shows were given and the 
attendance ranged from 3,000 to 5,000 people. These shows were given at City Park and 
Fort Logan, in Colorado. 

Considerable interest has been shown by the officers of this squadron by purchasing 
a number of very fine mares. These horses will be entered in the different classes in the 
Great Western Stock Show, which will be held in January. Among these horses are some 
very promising jumpers, and the result of the show is looked forward to with great 
interest. 

The Colorado National Guard Polo Team has just completed a very successful season, 
having won 7 of the 10 games played, between such teams as the 15th U. S. Cavalry, Colo- 
rado Springs Whites, Denver Country Club, and Denver Whites. 

It is hoped that within the next year a number of very promising stallions will be 
brought to Colorado. Riding is becoming very popular with both sexes, and with horse 
shows given by the National Guard and the Regular Army from time to time, it is hoped 
that shortly the saddle horse will again occupy the place he did some ten years ago. 


TROOP F, 1ro1st CAVALRY, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD, IN THE 
ROCHESTER HORSE SHOW 

The Army Horse Show Team was defeated in military classes 119, 120, and 124 by 
Troop F, 101st New York National Guard, and Troop F also won three second, four third, 
and two fourth places in these classes. This organization is commanded by Captain K. C. 
Townson, to whom is due great credit not only for the excellent horses that he secured 
for his organization, but particularly for the horsemanship displayed by his enlisted men. 
This organization also gave exhibition drills of various kinds practically every day of the 
show at Rochester, and on all occasions, reports Major C. L. Scott, it was a great pleasure 
to note the excellent condition of the horses, equipment, and the horsemanship displayed 
by the enlisted men. 


COURSE OF CAVALRY INSTRUCTION IN ILLINOIS 

The Adjutant-General of the State of Illinois has published, as General Orders No. 28, 
the program for instruction for cavalry, Illinois National Guard, for the year ending IDe- 
cember 31, 1922. This course, based on fifty weekly drills, or a total of 100 hours, is that 
recommended in Cavalry Memorandum No. 3, prepared by the Office of the Chief of Cav- 
alry. Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Jones, Cavalry, D. O. L., is the Regular Army officer on 
duty with the cavalry in this State. 
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